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NEWS and NOTES 


@ Interim Committee 


“It is my conviction that this first experiment fully 
justifies the decision of the General Assembly to create 
the Interim Committee,” said Dr. Padilla Nervo of 
Mexico at the last meeting of that body. “Should the 
Interim Committee be continued,” added Dr. Padilla 
Nervo, “it may well in the course of years and with the 
active participation of all Members of the United Nations, 
prove to be the most important step taken in implemen- 
tation of the spirit of the Charter.” 

Earlier the Committee had recommended that it be con- 
tinued for a length of time to be decided by the General 
Assembly (see page 629). It had also recommended meth- 
ods to promote international co-operation in the political 
field (see page 672). These recommendations, together 
with proposals on voting procedures in the Security 
Council. will be part of the agenda of the third regular 
session of the Assembly. 


@ Palestine 

What is the international status of Palestine? This was 
a question on which Faris el-Khouri of Syria wanted an 
advisory opinion from the International Court of Justice. 
On July 27. however, the Security Council decided 
against referring the matter to the Court (see page 664). 

Meanwhile. the Council discussed another problem: 
the case of five British subjects abducted by Jewish ir- 
regular forces on July 6 (see page 055). 

On August 1. the Mediator reported to the Council 
that he had submitted proposals to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel on the return of Arab refugees to their 
homes in Palestine. Despite a negative reply to those 
proposals, Count Bernadotie reported that he was taking 
“active steps to give prompt aid to the refugees. 


e Conventional Armaments 

The Working Committee of the Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments has presented to the Commission 
its first progress report, covering the period from August 
20, 1947. to August 2. 1948. The report contains a revised 
United Kingdom resolution accepted on July 26 by the 
majority of the members, stating that “‘a system of regu- 
lation and reduction of armaments and armed forces can 
only be put into effect in an atmosphere of international 
confidence and security.” It adds that international cou- 
trol of atomic energy and the conclusion of peace treaties 
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with Japan and Germany with measures to prevent these 
states from taking aggressive action in future are also 
necessary to attain international confidence. The delegates 
of the U.S.S.R. and Ukraine have presented an alternative 
resolution, included in the report, calling for general 
armaments reduction, the prohibition of atomic and other 
weapons of mass destruction and the establishment of an 
international system of control within the framework of 
the Security Council. The Commission took up these 


resolutions on August 9. 


® Trieste 

Yugoslav charges that Anglo-American agreements with 
Italy regarding the Free Territory of Trieste were viola- 
tions of the Italian peace treaty. and aimed at the incor- 
poration of the Anglo-American zone of Trieste into 
Italy were discussed at the Security Council on August 4. 
The Yugoslav representative asked the Council to see 
that the terms of the treaty were enforced. 


Representatives of the United Kingdom and the United 
States called the charges flimsy and unwarranted and said 
that they would reply in detail at a later meeting. 


@ Trusteeship Council 


Completing a 7-week session on August 5. the long- 
est it has held so far, the Trusteeship Council made a 
number of concrete proposals designed to improve the 
conditions of life for the people living in Trust Territo- 
ries. After a searching examination of the administra- 
tion reports on Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, and New 
Guinea the Council drew up reports containing its reeom- 
mendations and conclusions to the Administering Au- 
thorities of these Trust Territories (see pages 036, 640 
and 642). It found that improved educational and health 
facilities. and increased economic and social benefits were 
an urgent need in all the territories. Another question 
cerned administrative unions between the Trust Terri- 
tories and neighboring colonies. The Council also com- 
piled a report submitting its observations to the General 
Assembly on the report of the Union Government on 
its administration of South-West Africa (see page 645). 
One of the Council's final tasks was to approve. by a 
vote of 11 to none, with one abstention( U.S.S.R.). its 
amended report to the General Assembly covering its 
second and third sessions. The Council’s next session 
will be held during January, 1949. 





e@ Economic and Social Council 


In the course of the first three weeks of its current 
session at Geneva, the Economic and Social Council has 
approved the report of the Economic Commission for 
Europe (see page 650). It has also completed the gen- 
eral discussion on the report of another Regional 
Commission, that for Asia and the Far East (see 
page 052). Committee work is now in full swing on 
the rest of the very comprehensive agenda. The Coun- 
cil has also taken final action on the important mat- 
ter of combating narcotic drug traffic in adopting a 
protocol for bringing under international control drugs 
not previously covered by international convention. The 
General Assembly has been requested to expedite ap- 
proval of the protocol at its forthcoming sesson so that 
Member states can put it into effect as soon as possible 
(see page 654). 


e World Health 


The creation of a single world-wide health organiza- 
tion for the first time in history; its prompt adoption of 
six major programs for the improvement of health stand- 
ards everywhere; and the enactment of the first interna- 
tional health legislation ever undertaken. . . . These were 
some of the accomplishments of the first World Health 
Assembly, which completed a four-week session at Geneva 
on July 24. Delegates and observers from 68 countries 
participated in the Assembly which approved a budget 
of $5 million for the first full year of operations of the 
World Health Organization. (For an article on the work 
of the Assembly, by Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-Gen- 
erai of WHO, see page 636). 


e Refugees 


Another group of refugees and displaced persous 
landed at Caracas. Venezuela, on August 6. after being 
flown from Germany under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. This group was part of a 
major air movement of refugees who are being flown 
from Germany by the IRO for resettlement in Venezuela. 
and a thousand persons have already been transported 
across the Atlantic in this way since May. The Venezuelan 
Government plans to receive 150,000 refugees and dis- 
placed persons during 1948, all of whom will be resettled 
in family groups. The latest group of 53 included farm- 
ers, housewives, artisans, cooks and a number of chil- 
dren, the youngest of whom was a one-month old baby. 
On arrival in Venezuela, the refugees are first taken to 
an orentation centre where they are taught Spanish and 
the customs of the country. 


e Permanent Headquarters 


With the final approval of the United States Congress 
for a $65 million loan for the building of the permanent 
headquarters. the construction plans are now going ahead 
with the hope that the first buildings will be ready for 
use by the summer of 1950. Byron Price, Assistant See- 
retary-General for Administrative and Financial Services 
of the United Nations. announced on August 5, that actual 
building will commence early in October. Ground will 
then be broken for excavation and foundation work for 
the first unit of the Headquarters—the 39-story Secretariat 
Building. Mr. Price stated that construction of this unit 
is expected to be completed by summer, 1950. Contracts 
for this section, the conference hall and the General 
Assembly building—plans for all of which were approved 
by the Assembly last year—-will be awarded during the 
next few months. All construction work will be done in 
co-operation with the City of New York, and its plans for 
integrating the 17-acre site on the East River with the 
surrounding area. 


®@ Kashmir 


The United Nations Commission for India and Pakis- 
tan on August 7 discussed tentative draft proposals for a 
cease-fire order for Kashmir. The Commission has cabled 
the Secretary-General asking him to prepare for the dis- 
patch of English-speaking military observers. when a 
cease-fire agreement has been reached. The Commander 
of the Pakistan Army, General Sir Douglas Gracey. and 
officers of the Army were due to appear before the 


Commission on August 9. 


@ Film Award 


The jury of the International Film Festival held  re- 
cently at Marianske Lazne has awarded Honorable Men- 
tion to the United Nations’ motion picture, Searchlight 
on the Nations, “for its merits in furthering understanding 
between nations.” Searchlight on the Nations is a two- 
reel documentary film showng the importance of inter- 
national communication systems to the success of the 
United Nations. It has been produced in French, English. 
and Spanish. The English version will be released by the 
United Nations soon through motion picture theatres in 
the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom. 
After its theatrical run, Searchlight on the Nations will 
be released in a 16mm version for non-theatrical use by 


schools and organizations, 
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“Promoting Co-operation in the Political Field” 


Interim Committee Submits Proposals to Assembly 


T° CONSIDER AND report on methods for giving effect to 
those Charter provisions which deal with “general 
principles of co-operation in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security” and with “promoting inter- 
national co-operation in the political field”—this was 
one of the important assignments which the Assembly 
gave its Interim Committee on November 13, 1947, 

When the Assembly meets in Paris in September, ii 
will have a number of recommendations from the Com- 
mittee on this subject. 

In the opinion of Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico), 
Chairman of the Interim Committee, these proposals— 
approved unanimously—were “the most important of 
all the recommendations” submitted by the Committee. 

“In the vast field of general studies relating to the 
maintenance of peace and security and to the promotion 
of international co-operation in the political field.” Dr. 
Nervo declared. “the Interim Committee this year has 
only had time to initiate the study of one chapter. but 
that. the most important. concerning the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes. This constitutes a first advance in a 
long-term task—a task where the Interim Committee 
has fully demonstrated the far-reaching assistance which 
it can render to the General Assembly in the accomplish- 
ment of its political duties.” 

The Interim Committee’s recommendations include: 

e A proposal to use the good offices of the Presidents 
of the General Assembly and the Security Council for 
conciliation purposes: 

@ The proposed establishment of a panel for enquiry 
or conciliation. “available at all time to all States, 
whether or not Members of the United Nations, which 
are parties to any controversy ;” 

@ Proposed amendments to restore the full efficacy of 
the General Act of 1928 for the Pacific Settlement ot 
Disputes. 


Report of Sub-Committee 

These recommendations were adopted after the In- 
term Committee had examined a lengthy report sub- 
mitted by one of its sub-committees. This 15-member 
sub-committee, appointed on March 2, 1948. studied a 
number of proposals on methods for promoting interna- 
tional co-operation in the political field, with the pur- 
pose of formulating recommendations to the Interim 
Committee. 

During the first phase of its work the sub-committee 
made a preliminary examination of these proposals, 
submitted by Lebanon. Belgium, China. the United 
States, Australia, and the United Kingdom. It also 
formulated a method of study which would necessarily 
be continued over a period of years. All of those pro- 
posals related to a particular aspect of international co- 
operation: the pacific settlement of disputes. The sub- 
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committee decided to conduct its preliminary examina- 
tion by ascertaining the bearing of each suggestion on 
the methods of pacific settlement enumerated in Arti- 
cle 33 of the Charter. These methods are: negotiation, 
enquiry. mediation, conciliation, arbitration. judicial 
setlement, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, 
and “other peaceful means.” 

On some of these methods the proposals were few 
but on others. such as conciliation and resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, several suggestions had been 
advanced. 

In the second phase of its work, the sub-committee 
made a detailed examination of the proposals. Lebanon 
had proposed the creation of a permanent committee 
of conciliation—a subsidiary organ of the Assembly 
exercising delegated powers. This proposed permanent 
committee of conciliation would make available facilities 
for the pacific settlement of disputes or situations to the 
Assembly or the Security Council, or any state empow- 
ered to bring a dispute or situation before these organs. 

In support of his proposal, the Lebanese representa- 
tive pointed out that although one of the goals of the 
United Nations was the pacific settlement of disputes, 
there was no permanent agency for conciliation. Lack 
of such an agency made recourse to conciliation hap- 
hazard and prevented its more effective use. 

No formai vote was taken on this proposal, but sev- 
eral representatives on the sub-committee felt that the 
creation of this new organ might lead to duplication 
and confusion of responsibility, thus lessening, rather 
than strengthening, the effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions for pacific settlement. That the plan would impart 
too formal a character to conciliation was another argu- 
ment raised against the proposal. 

The sub-committee believed that it would be prema- 
ture to approve the creation at this stage of an addi- 
tional organ in the field of pacific settlement, but the 
plan embodied ideas which should be kept under con- 
sideration. 

The Belgian proposal was intended to restore the full 
efficacy of the General Act of 1928 for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes. 

Framed by the League of Nations, the General Act 
provides for conciliation, judicial settlement, and arbi- 
tration. 

The efficacy of the General Act had been impaired 
because the League of Nations and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice have now disappeared. By ccn- 
ferring upon United Nations organs the functions of the 
League and Permanent Court under the Act—and by 
providing for this in a protocol open to accession 
the Assembly would make it possible to restore the ef- 
fectiveness of the Act. 
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The sub-committee approved this proposal and drafted 
a resolution for consideration by the Interim Committee. 

The sub-committee next turned to a United Kingdom 
proposal providing for conciliation efforts to be made 
by the Presidents of the Security Council and the As- 
sembly on disputes or situations submitted to those 
organs. 

Conflict with existing procedures should be avoided, 
the United Kingdom representative explained, and con- 
ciliation proceedings should not be rigid or formal in 
character. His proposal called for the establishment of 
a practice under which the parties would at the outset 
automatically meet with a conciliator and ascertain 
whether their differences could be settled. 

After extensive discussion, the sub-committee adopted 
this proposal. It drafted proposed amendments of the 
rules of procedure of the Assembly to provide for the 
exercise of conciliatory functions by its President. It 
also drafted a resolution recommending the use of 2 
similar procedure by the Security Council. 

A joint proposal submitted by China and the United 
States, calling for the creation of a panel for enquiry 
and conciliation, was also adopted. Under this, the As- 
sembly would invite each Member state to designate from 
one to five persons to serve as members of commissions 
of enquiry or conciliation. The Secretary-General would 
take charge of the administrative arrangements. This 
panel would be available at all times to the organs of 
the United Nations and to all states parties to any con- 


troversy. 
General Discussion 


On July 26. the Interim Committee took up the sub- 
committee’s report. which was presented by Joseph E. 
Johnson (Unrrep States), the rapporteur. 

In urging acceptance of his delegation’s proposal for 
a permanent committee of conciliation, Karim Azkoul 
(LEBANON) said that conciliation was the direct need of 
the worid at this time and the way in which the United 
Nations could contribute most to the maintenance of 
peace. But the present means of conciliation were not 
adequate. and a permanent, non-political body was re- 
quired. 

Professor Rodriguez Fabregat (URUGUAY). who called 
the report brilliant and profound. said that he favored 
any road to the pacific settlement of dsputes. However. 
he was not sure that the work of conciliation or arbi- 
tration should be given over to a permanent committee. 
which would act with cold impartiality. 

\fter the representatives of Brazil, Canada. and China 
had also supported the report and its recommendations, 
the Interim Committee agreed to take up each recom- 
mendation in turn. 

After some changes in wording. the first draft resolu- 
tion—calling for measures to restore the efficacy of the 
General Act of 1928 for the Pacific Settlements of Dis- 


putes—was adopted unanimously. 
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The second recommendation called for a procedure 
by which the parties to a dispute brought before the 
Assembly should be invited by its President to try to 
reach agreement before the matter was referred to a 
committee. Dr. P. P. Pillai (INp1aA) did not think that 
this process should be automatic and obligatory. What, 
he asked, if conversations had been tried, and had failed, 
and there was a fundamental divergency on the facts 
involved? He suggested that the application of the rule 
be left to the Assembly in each case, as that organ should 
consider whether any useful purpose would be served 
by further conversations between the parties. 


The United Kingdom representative, James E. Faw- 
cett, reminded Dr. Pillai that the conversations were not 
obligatory, and that the President was to “invite” the 
parties to meet. Even so, Dr. Pillai replied, a party not 
accepting such an invitation might be considered wil- 
fully disobedient, and a sort of moral opprobrium might 
be artificially created. 

The Indian representative agreed with the suggestion 
from Alexis Kyrou (GREECE) that India’s views be put 
on the record. The recommendation was then unanimously 
approved. 

Dr. Pillai also raised a similar objection to the third 
recommendation—whereby the parties to a dispute or 
situation would meet with the President of the Security 
Council; would attempt to agree upon a representative 
of the Council as rapporteur or conciliator; and_ the 
Council would abstain from further action on the case 
while actual efforts at conciliation were in progress. In- 
stead of the phrase, “The parties shall meet with the 
President of the Security Council.” Dr. Pillai wanted, 
*. . . shall be invited to meet . . .” The United Kingdom 
representative did not object to this amendment and it 
was approved. The draft resolution as a whole was then 


passed. 


The final resolution called for the creation of a panel 
for inquiry and conciliation. After a brief discussion, 
this resolution was also passed unanimously. 


Long-Range Study Program 

In addition to adopting specific recommendations. the 
Interim Committee agreed to recommend to the Assem- 
bly that “the iong-range program for examining existing 
procedures and machinery of pacific settlement, adopted 
by the Committee. should be vigorously carried through 
to completion.” In its opinion, this program should lead 
to the further development of pacific settlement pro- 
cedures for use by United Nations organs and by Mem- 
her states. In fact. it should lead to the development of 
ail aspects of international co-operation in the political 


field. 


The Interim Committee believed that emphasis should 
be placed henceforth upon the systematic consideration 
of the entire field of methods for promoting pacific set- 
tlement of disputes—rather than upon consideration of 
individual proposals. 
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Ecuador’s Proposal 

An addendum to the sub-committee’s report carried a 
proposal made by the Ecuador representative. Dr. Jose 
Correa. According to this when a Member state, resorting 
to Article 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter, refused to em- 
ploy any of the means for pacific settlement of disputes 
enumerated in the Charter—basing its refusal on the fact 
that the matter was essentially within its domestic juris- 
diction—the International Court, at the request of one 
of the parties concerned, or of the Assembly or Security 
Council, would decide whether the matter was essentially 
of domestic jurisdiction. 





Elaborating his proposal, Dr. Correa stated that he did 
not advocate the creation of a new jurisdiction, but rather 
an expansion of what was already determined by the 
Charter. The past two years had shown the arbitrary and 
high-handed manner in which some states had declared 
that matters of importance—and which concerned many 
nations—were under their domestic jurisdiction. Under 
present practices, he said, any Assembly resolution could 
be nullified by a country taking refuge in the domestic 
jurisdiction clause. 

It was the general consensus of opinion of the Interim 
Committee that the subject should receive further study. 


Continuance of “Little Assembly” Recommended 
“... For a Further Period to be Determined by the Assembly” 


we T A FORMAL VOTE, the Interim Committee has 

unanimously recommended that it be continued for 
a further period to be determined by the Assembly. This 
important recommendation will be considered by the 
General Assembly at its forthcoming session. 

The action followed the report of a sub-committee 
which had proposed extension “for another experimental 
year.” But the full Committee decided that the Aseembly, 
itself, should determine the period. 

The Interim Committee had fulfilled its purpose and 
had justified the Assembly’s decision in creating it, the 
sub-committee reported, even though one of its assigned 
functions still remained to be performed, namely, to con- 
sider and report on certain important matters proposed 
for inclusion in the agenda of the General Assembly. 

The sub-committee also found that while the Interim 
Committee had to date functioned effectively, the value of 
its work would would be enhanced if all Member states 
were to participate in its delibeyations. 


Scope 

If continued, the sub-committee reported, the Interim 
Committee should have basically the same powers as it 
has now. The sub-committee had not been in complete 
agreement as to whether the Committee’s activities should 
be extended beyond the field of political and security 
matters, and if so, to what extent. 

Having disposed of the primary issue of continuance, 
the Interim Committee turned to questions contingent on 
the decision of the General Assembly to prolong the life of 
the Committee. In that event, what if any, should be the 
Committee’s relations with the International Court of 
Justice? Should it consider legal matters in relation to 
its work? Should the scope of its functions be broadened, 
particularly in the field of administrative and financial 
matters ? 

In the first instance, the Committee agreed to ask 
the Assembly to authorize it to request advisory opin- 
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ions of the International Court of Justice on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of its activities. It was 
agreed, however, that the Committee should not be 
empowered to consider legal matters, except specific 
legal aspects of matters with which it was dealing, includ- 
ing interpretation of Assembly resolutions. 


The question of whether or not the Committee should 
have the power to study budgetary and administrative 
matters brought out sharp differences of opinion among 
the delegates. In the course of the discussion Andrew 
Cordier, representing the Secretary-General, said that in 
his view it would be difficult to divide the functions of 
supervisory bodies in the field of administration and 
finance. There could be no effective distinction between 
technical questions and matters of policy and principle, 
he stated. He then referred in detail to the relationship 
between the Secretary-General and the Advisory Com- 
mittee. At the conclusion of the debate the Committee 
voted unanimously to submit the question to the General 
Assembly for consideration and decision. The Interim 
Committee agreed to recommend that its competence 
should not be extended to economic, social, cultural, 
humanitarian, and trusteeship matters because the Cha:- 
ter has entrusted these to other organs. 


The Interim Committee approved its sub-committee’s 
opinion that such preparatory work for the Assembly as 
it might undertake should include. when practicable and 
advisable, the formulation of draft resolutions. The Com- 
mittee also approved the finding that under its present 
sub-commitee’s conclusion, it may on specific instruc- 
tions from the Assembly either receive reports from, or 
give advice to, ad hoc committees and commissions; that 
it may also observe, encourage, and report on the imple- 
mentation of specified resolutions of the General 
Assembly. 

A proposal of the Dominican Republic was that heads 
of permanent delegations should represent their countries 
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on the Interim Committee in that capacity. The Com- 
mittee decided that the matter should receive further 
study, particularly in relation to the status and credentials 
of heads of permanent delegations. 

The Bolivian delegate proposed that the status of per- 
manent delegations be recognized and defined. Intro- 
duced in the latter stage of the work of the Interim Com- 
mittee. the proposal was considered of interest. but it was 
agreed that the matter should more properly be studied 
by the Assembly itseif. It was further agreed that the 
proposal be submitted to the General Assembly as an 
annex to the report of the Interim Committee. 


Discussion of Report 

At the start of the debate on the sub-committee’s 
report, Dr. P. P. Pillai (INpIA) took the position that 
continuance of the Interim Committee as a permanent or 
semi-permanent body was neither desirable nor neces- 
sary. Its work, he suggested. could be more efficaciously 
and economically disposed of by ad hoc committees. 
He added that the absence of certain Members of the 
United Nations from the meetings of the Committee, 
whether justified or not, had its own political significance. 
The United Nations, he declared, had a positive job to 
perform, and in the performance of that task it must 
secure the co-operation of all its Members. Where such 
co-operation was not forthcoming, resolutions and recom- 
mendations of the Interim Committee would have only 
limited value. He also pointed to repetitions of discus- 
sions in several United Nations bodies and to the un- 
necessory expenditure of time, resources, and energy of 
Member states. 

Opposing India’s views, Mr. De Beus (NETHERLANDS), 
chairman of the sub-committee, replied that as regards 
additional cost. the Interim Committee had saved calling 
special sessions of the General Assembly. Selim Sarper 
(TURKEY) reminded the delegates that the Committee 
stood on a solid legal basis. Eduardo Anze Matienzo 
(Botvia) recalled that smaller countries had taken part 
in the work of the Committee with great zeal and that 
its meetings had furthered co-operation, and George 
Ignatieff (CANADA) stated that the Committee had in- 
creased the effectiveness of the work of the General 
Assembly. 

Joseph E. Johnson (UniTED STATES) cited the record 
of the Committee as evidence of valuable work which 
would shorten the sessions of the General Assembly. 
Events, he said, had belied fears that the Committee may 
encroach on the fields of the Security Council and other 
organs. The tasks of the Committee, he said. were jobs 
worth doing. 

James E. Fawcett (Unitrep Kincpom) said that the 
Interim Committee had an authority which no ad hoc 
committee could have. He considered, however, that the 
Committee should stay within its present field and not 
become a “Trojan horse” within the organization. 

John Hood (AustraLia) said that his delegation did 
not favor a specific recommendation by the Interim Com- 
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mittee regarding its continuance but believed that all 
views on the subject should be included in the report to 
the General Assembly. Supporting the sub-committee’s 
report and conclusions, Dr. Francisco Umana Bernal 
(CoLtomBiA) argued that the work of the Interim Com- 
mittee should be carried forward at least for another 
year. The General Assembiy itself. he observed. had too 
little time for detailed study of many important questions. 
and also. there was “something of the spectacular” about 
Assembly sessions which tended to make detailed study 
dificult. Dr. Bernal expressed regret at the absence of 
some Members. but added that this circumstance should 
not prevent the work from continuing. 

Argentina's delegate, Dr. Jose Arce, stated that he 
would support a proposal to make the Interim Committee 
a permanent organ. He stressed the need for a solid 
front among the medium-sized and smaller nations to 
prevent aggression by the Great Powers. which alone 
could wage war. and urged that such a union would do 
more for the cause of peace than anything else. Repeating 
his plea for unity. Dr. Arce recounted the advantages of 
having the Interim Committee as a forum and as a means 
of keeping the General Assembly in being throughout the 
whole year. 

The Argentine appeal to the small and medium-sized 
powers to close ranks in the cause of peace was seconded 
by Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo of the Philip- 
pines. The Committee’s consultations with the United 
Nations Commission on Korea alone, he said, had justi- 
fied its existence during the past year and it had opened 
the way to similar future accomplishments—tasks that 
no ad hoc committee couid perform. He did not think the 
Committee should have authority over administrative 
and budgetary matters. although it might possibly deai 
with the budgetary implications of political and security 
matters. brought before it. 

Also supporting the majority opinion on the sub- 
committee’s report were Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat 
(Urvucuay), Joaquin Larrain (CHILE), and Dr. Jose 
Antonia Baquero (Ecuapor). Nathir Akram El-Umari. 
delegate for Iraq. in speaking for the report added that 
he thought that too little use was being made of the 
International Court of Justice. 

The reference to ad hoc committees by the Indian dele- 
gate brought from Dr. Shusi Hsu (Cu1Nna) the rejoinder 
that such committees generally handled specific tasks and 
not general subjects as dealt with by the Interim Com- 
mittee. Further, he declared. ad hoc committees could 
never have the representative character, so witally neces- 
sary, which the Interim Committee possessed. His dele- 
gation, he said, was of the opinion that the Committee 
should also have the right to concern itself with financial 
and administrative matters. 

The Interim Committee accepted with minor modifica- 
tions a tentative text of a draft resolution for submission 
to the General Assembly, on the continuation of the 
Interim Committee. Dr. Pillai’s reservations will be noted 


in the report. 
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Crusade For Children Nears Climax 


By Aake Ording 


Director of United Nations Appeal for Children 


_ WORLD CAMPAIGN of — the 

~ United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren is now reaching its climax. 
From the beginning. last December. 
when three national committees were 
established, it has. in somewhat more 
than six months developed into. a 
world movement covering today 52 
countries in all parts of the globe. In 
addition. collections are also taking 
place in 30 non-self-governing terri- 
tories. This may be compared with 
21 ‘governments who have contrib- 
uted to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. All those 21 gov- 
ernments are also participating in the 
Appeal. 


Eight countries have completed 
their campaigns. In 26 the cam- 
paigns are now in progress. or near- 
ing their completion. In 18 countries 
the campaigns will take place in the 
fall. or the date has not vet been 
fixed. 


Seven countries have given their 
final report on the proceeds. They 
are Finland. Greece, Iceland. Lichten- 
stein, Norway, San Marino, and Swe- 
den. Their total collections amount 
to $6.900,000. From 17 other coun- 
tries intermediate reports show pro- 
ceeds totalling $9,600,000. Thus, the 
the total up to now for 24 countries 
is $16,500,000. This does not include 
28 countries among whom is_ the 
United States. 


According to the rules laid down 
by the Economic and Social Council, 
the major part of the proceeds will 
be allocated to the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, or be 
distributed in agreement with the 
Fund. Out of $16,500,000, the re- 
port shows that $10,000,000 is going 
to the Fund; or is to be distributed 
in agreement with the Fund: $6,000,- 
000 outright to the Fund, $3,750,000 
to be distributed through national re- 
lief agencies in agreement with the 
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Fund, and $1.250.000 to be distrib- 
uted by the Fund in contributing 


countries. 


The problem of transfer of the 
contributions has. up to now, proved 
to be less of an obstacle than origi- 
nally contemplated. Cod-liver oil, 
fish, meat. and some clothing from 
lceland are already being shipped 
and distributed. Cuba has available 
sugar: Ecuador, banana flour, and 
shoes: the Philippines, sugar and vi- 
timin products especially useful for 
children and nursing and expectant 


mothers. 


4 bngaie FIRST TASK was to establish 

‘in the minds of the organiza- 
tions, and the public at large. a new 
idea of international relief work. Ac- 
tion was to be taken not by Govern- 
ments only, but by the average citi- 
zens. The idea had to be accepted 
voluntarily by them, and acted upon. 
This approach and this voluntary ac- 
tion had to be made to people, and 
by people, all over the world. What- 
ever the success of the fund-raising, 
it can already be said that this first 
task of establishing the idea of 
UNAC has been successfully accom- 


plished. 


The next task was to establish ma- 
chinery, that is broad national com- 
mittees in each country. These Com- 
mittees have to be non-governmental. 
and they have to include all the dif- 
ferent groups of the country con- 
cerned. How this was accomplished 
makes a fascinating story. For it 
proves that despite all the troubles, 
and political, social and cultural dif- 
ferences, people everywhere are pre- 
pared to unite in a simple humani- 
tarian effort of over-riding import- 
ance like this. 


The third task was the actual solic- 
iting of money and supplies. Here 
the greatest varieties of conditions 
had to be met and the greatest prac- 


tical problems had to be overcome. 
In some countries, voluntary fund- 
raising had never before been under- 
taken. 
child welfare was a new idea in cer- 


Common responsibility for 


tain nations and, in some of these, 
machinery of this kind has been 
brought into being for the first time. 
In some countries like Ecuador and 
Pakistan permanent institutions for 
child welfare are being initiated, 
through the UNAC drive. In other 
countries. private relief activities 
have such long traditions and have 
reached such a magnitude that the 
problem was the opposite one—how 
to adjust the UNAC approach to the 
already established traditional relief 


activities. 


AS HAS BEEN shown by the figures 

given above, it is yet too early 
to judge the final financial outcome. 
But already it can be said that in 
some cases the results are above ex- 
pectations and even above the pro- 
ceeds of any previous voluntary re- 
lief drive. In other important coun- 
tries. however, the results so far have 
been far below expectations. It seems 
as if it will be possible to give valid 
explanations of these results. It seems 
that the weaknesses are linked up 
with the unavoidable shortcomings 
and misconceptions which naturally 
are connected with any first-time ef- 
fort of such an exceptional kind. In 
fact. a wealth of experience has been 
collected which will be of the great- 
est value to all concerned when it 
can be made available. 


Public opinion in the United 
States has reacted vigorously to the 
fact that the drive of the American 
Overseas Aid—United Nations Ap- 


peal for Children has fallen short of 
its goal. While official figures on the 
proceeds of this campaign are not yet 
available. it seems clear that a special 


and complex situation currently fac- 
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ing new relief drives in the United 
States prevented the appeal from de- 
veloping its full potential strength in 
that country. 


Information available from com- 
munities which have oversubscribed 
their goals, and my own experience in 
visiting towns and villages in various 
parts of the country, give ample evi- 
dence of the great tradition of the 
public in this field—and proves that 
they are ready and eager to respond 
to a simple and direct campaign for 
UNAC. I hope that many current 
efforts will offer a further chance for 
the expression of the public’s real 
feelings. 


Ww THE PROJECT still develop- 

ing, increasing suggestions are 
coming in from many and _ varied 
quarters that this work must not 
stop. This is an encouraging sign 
of its growth. More and more, such 
approaches are coming in from in- 
dividuals and organizations in the 
field. Of special signficance are the 
resolutions passed by about one hun- 
dred international non-governmental 
organizationsin Geneva last May.sug- 
gesting the continuation of the Ap- 
peal. Even more important, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization ai its 
recent conference at San Francisco, 
representing governments, employers, 
and labor organizations from 51 
countries, unanimously passed a reso- 
lution suggested by the labor repre- 
sentative of the United States delega- 
tion, praising this effort to help chil- 
dren and to bring world peace, and 
expressing the hope “that this great 
endeavor be continued until such 
time as the children of the world 
would no longer suffer from lack of 
the first necessities of life.” 


There is a tremendous educational 
job yet to be done if this world of 
ours shall come closer to unity and 
peace. 


In some countries which have not 
themselves suffered, an astounding 
lack of knowledge and appreciation 
of the serious plight of the children 
of today’s world has had to be over- 
come. 


But wherever UNAC has been able 
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to give the true picture to the public, 


sponse of the people has been over- 
whelming. The United Nations Ap- 


immediate and unreserved re- 


What price the 


peal for Children has thus already 


given ample proof of the success of a 





new and fresh approach to the crucial 


problem of world citizenship. 


‘ayy (9K? 


This is the old look ... of poverty, hunger, 
lack of clothes and shoes and loving care 
and everything else that ought to belong to 
childhood. ; 
This sweet-faced child, pretty enough to be 
your own, is only one among millions strug- 
gling to survive hunger, cold and illness in 
Europe and Asia. 

Only our help can give them the new look 
«.. colour in their cheeks, good nourishing 
food, decent clothes — and a real chance 

to live. 


Give a day 


Today UNAC is 
searching Albania for 
the homeless little girl 
pictured on the right, 
who is also the subject 
of the above poster. A 
New Zealand family, on 
seeing this, expressed a 
desire to adopt the home- 
less waif, and wrote to 
UNAC. The organiza- 
tion’s representatives in 
the Balkans immediately 
started a search for the 
little girl. 
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The United Nations at Work 


Secretary-General’s Report to the General Assembly 


The third annual report of the Secretary-General covers the work of the 


United Nations from July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948. 


Submitted to the 


General Assembly in accordance with Charter requirements, this report 
provides a comprehensive account of the Organization’s activities. It is 135 
pages long and is preceded by an Introduction, the main passages of which 


are reproduced here: 


That historic day, 26 June 1945, when representatives 
of fifty nations signed the Charter at San Francisco, came 
not a moment too soon. 


The wartime alliance from which the United Nations 
was born started to pull apart all too quickly and, had 
the establishment of the United Nations been delayed 
even a few months, the Organization might never have 
been created. But today, the peoples of the world possess 
a world law—the Charter, machinery for constructive 
co-operation—the Organization, and a flag—the United 
Nations flag—under which they have a good chance to 
maintain a lasting peace and build a world that is fit for 
all men to live in. 


United Nations Chief Force Holding World 
Together 


A great deal has been said to the effect that the United 
Nations was based on the assumption of agreement 
among the great Powers, that it was not created to make 
peace but to keep it after it was made, and that in gen- 
eral the Organization has been submitted to strains it 
was not equipped to bear. 


However true this may be, | believe it is time to think 
of the United Nations in other terms than of an infant 
which must be protected from the harsh realities of world 
politics. It is time to stop justifying the setbacks experi- 
enced in the work of the United Nations. I believe that 
we should start by recognizing that the United Nations 
has become the chief force that holds the world together 
against all the conflicting strains and stresses that are 
pulling it apart. The United Nations has interposed law 
and human decency and the processes of conciliation and 
co-operation between the world’s peoples and the naked. 
lawless use of power. The United Nations has continued 
to stand for brotherhood in the midst of all the voices 
that talk of national policy in terms of military strategy 
and tactics—as if the building of peace were a matter 
of offensives and counter-offensives. of break-throughs 
a infiltrations, of blockades and ideological Maginot 
ines. 


Indeed, the organs of the United Nations are now 
virtually the only places where regular contact and dis- 
cussion have been maintained on a continuous basis 
between the Western Powers and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The Council of Foreign Ministers 
has not met since December. 1947. and negotiations for 
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a peace treaty with Germany have been in a state of 
suspense since then. The conflict between East and West 
has been the cause, direct or indirect. of many setbacks 
and disappointments in the work of the United Nations 
during the past year; yet it is equally true, though far 
less often admitted, that the United Nations in its turn 
has acted as a restraining and conciliating influence upon 
the parties to this conflict. Before the General Assembly 
and the Councils of the United Nations every nation must 
justify its policies in the light of the Charter and for the 
judgment of world opinion. Around the tables of council 
chamber and committee room the pressure is always in 
the direction of agreement and the peaceful processes 
of settlement, even when agreement is not reached. The 
United Nations does not provide a favourable atmos- 
phere for ultimatums or conspiracy. Its growing influ- 
ence is unceasingly in the direction of peace and away 
from war. 


World in Midst of Profound Social and 
Political Change 


Many things have happened both inside and outside 
the United Nations during the past year that should 
remind us not to over- simplify the world picture. The 
present tension between the two mightiest nations—the 
United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—is not the only factor likely to have 
a powerful influence on history. 


The position of the other three permanent members 
of the Security Council, which, under the Charter, are 
on a basis of ‘equality with the two already me ‘ntioned, 
symbolizes some of the other forces at work. Of these 
three Powers. the United Kingdom and France represent 
Europe which was the main battlefield of the last war. 
Europe was deeply shaken politically and spiritually and 
its peoples suffered immense materi: il losses. In the strug- 
gle for economic recovery and political stability a new 
European pattern is emerging. Its outlines are not yet 
clearly and definitely fixed, but it is already evident 
that the new forces at work among the four hundred 
million people in Europe give promise of restoring their 
political and economic influence. 


The remaining permanent member is China, the larg- 
est country Asia. The war began earlier in Asia than 
in Europe and ended later. It brought about severe dis- 
turbances Asia’s basic food production and this had 
catastrophic results for the peoples. from which recovery 
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has not yet been made. Politically, the war left many 
parts of Asia in turmoil and ferment, but it has greatly 
hastened the process of emancipation of the Asiatic peo- 
ples from positions of dependence and inferior status. 
Their position as equal partners in world affairs is now 
being recognized as a matter of principle and. step by 
step, is being put into practice. 


When the United Nations Charter was signed, China 

was the only fully independent nation of Eastern Asia 
among the signatories. Within three years Burma, India, 
Pakistan and the Philippines have become fully inde- 
pendent and all are now Members of the United Nations, 
India and the Philippines being original Members. Siam 
has also been admitted and Ceylon. has applie -d for ad- 
mission to the United Nations. The emerging United 
States of Indonesia is a potential applicant for member- 
ship. Further north in Asia, the Mongolian People’s 
Republic has sent in its application. In the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East representatives of Cambodia, Ceylon, Hong Kong, 
Laos and the group of territories comprising the Malayan 
Union, Singapore, North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak 
sit as associate members. Of the countries of Western 
Asia, Afghanistan and Yemen are already Members of 
the United Nations, and Transjordan has applied for 
membership. 


Thus, in three years some twelve or more of the rising 
nations in Asia, which altogether has a population greater 
than that of Europe and the Western Hemisphere com- 
bined, have in varying degree begun to make their influ- 
ence felt in the work of the United Nations. 


The American continents, with their rich resources, 
and, in their northern part, highly developed economy, 
have proved to be in peace as well as in war a vast 
reservoir of material assistance for less fortunate lands. 
Nevertheless, the wealth of the Americas is very unevenly 
distributed among their countries, and economic devel- 
opment which will raise the standard of living is a neces- 
sity for most of the American republics if their peoples 
are to gain equal opportunities for social and economic 
advancement. Politically, the inter-American system of 
consultation and pacific settlement of disputes has been 
further developed during the past year as a result of the 
conferences of Rio de Janeiro and Bogota. 


Regional arrangements can never be a substitute for 
world organization, but if they are kept carefully within 
the framework of the United Nations, and subordinate 
to it, as the Charter provides, they can play a most im- 
portant role in the gradual strengthening of the structure 
of peace. 


The peoples of Africa are but sparsely represented in 
the United Nations and many of them have a long road 
to travel in the development of the great natural resources 
of their continent and toward political and economic 
independence. In these regions, the provisions of the 
Charter relating to Non-Self-Governing Peoples and to 
the trusteeship system have potentially their greatest 
significance. Through this machinery the people of Africa 
can bring their case to the attention of the world with 
better hopes of help and justice and genuine respect for 
their equal rights as human beings than ever before. 
During the past year, for example, the Trusteeship Coun- 
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cil has heard the petition of representatives of the Ewe 
people of West Africa for the unification of their land, 
now divided among the British Gold Coast Colony and 
the British and French Trust Territories of. Togoland. 
The Council is also sending this summer its first regular 
visiting mission to East Africa, where it will inspect 


conditions Tanganyika under British administration 
and Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian administration. 


It would be a grave mistake to believe that most of the 
world has any intention of accepting any single economic 
system, whether based on the communist “doctrine of 
the classless society or the most extreme American capi- 
talist version of a free enterprise system. In a world 
where so many forces are at work and so many different 
civilizations and cultural traditions are stirring and 
intermingling, domination by any single ideology. 
whether it be religious, or political, or economic, is 
unthinkable and impossible. It is equally unthinkable 
that any one nation or group of nations could establish 
and maintain in such a world a new empire resting on 
either economic power or military might. 


United Nations Adapted to Changing World 


It is for this new world that is gradually rising from 
the ruins and bitter memories of the war that the United 
Nations were conceived. The United Nations has been 
constructed to embrace the whole world, because any- 
thing less would destroy the hope of preventing war by 
dividing the world into rival military alliances. Because 
the United Nations must embrace the whole world—a 
world of nations differing profoundly in culture and 
interests, each sensitive of its sovereignty—its possibili- 
ties of action have been subjected to important limita- 
tions, such as the unanimity rule for the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council and the fact that decisions 
of the General Assembly are in the form of recommen- 
dations only. The world has been made physically one 
by modern technology, but its peoples must be given 
time and freedom to search out the common ground 
afforded to them by the loosely-knit United Nations of 
today in order to develop the stronger unity that the 
United Nations of tomorrow can achieve. 


Finally, the United Nations has been designed above 
all for a changing world. It has been so framed and so 
constructed that change can be brought about peacefully 
instead of by force of arms. It has been so built that the 
old nationalisms of the western world and the rising new 
nationalisms of Asia and the Far East can adjust them- 
selves peacefully to each other. It has been built to con- 
tain within peaceful bounds any kind of ideological com- 
petition among capitalists, communist socialists, social 
democrats, or adherents to any other economic or politi- 
cal faith, provided that one group does not Attempt to 
impose its will upon the others by the threat or use of 
force. 


I can understand that the procedures required of 
Member States in the United Nations may sometimes 
seem irksome and limiting compared with the greater 
freedom of traditional methods of diplomacy. But this 
discipline, which the Member States have imposed upon 
themselves by their adherence to the Charter, and this 
submission to the processes of open debate and public 
criticism and the vote, even by the greatest and most 
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powerful of nations, constitute the essential minimum if 
change is to be kept within peaceful channels and if all 
manner of men and nations are to learn to live together 
without destroying each other. Constant use of the ma- 
chinery of the United Nations by the Member States. and 
a growing tradition among them of respect for and ob- 
servance "al its decisions ‘aa recommendations. is the 
way to strengthen the Organization and to develop its 
powers. 


I submit that all that has happened during the past 
year has shown more conclusively than ever that the 
road laid out by the United Nations Charter is not only 
the right road, but the only road now available to a 
permanently peaceful world. 


The record of the United Nations, generally speaking. 
has been more encouraging than might have been ex- 
pected in a year of adverse political circumstances. 


The Secretary-General then reviewed the “record” of 
the United Nations during the last twelve months and 
concluded the Introduction with the following words: 


In the face of the continuing political tension between 
the East and West, the first concern of all the Member 
States at this time should be to find ways and means by 
which the United Nations can continue to gather strength 
during the coming months and be able to exert that 


strength with greater authority on the side of peace. 


First of all, if there is the slightest prospect that prog- 
ress can be made, I would urge a resumption of negotia- 
tions between the United States of America, the Lnited 
Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
France on the future of Germany. Nothing would con- 
tribute more to the effectiveness of the United Nations 
than a settlement of this problem. It is difficult for me 
to judge whether any of the machinery for mediation and 
conciliation possessed by the Security Council and the 
General Assembly would be helpful or not in the settle- 
ment of these differences. If consideration is given to 
bringing the whole problem of Germany before the 
United Nations, I can only urge in the strongest terms 
that it be done only in the spirit of a genuine attempt to 
reach a settlement. 


1 would also urge upon the Members fuller use of the 
existing powers of the Security Council for the settle- 
ment of international disputes and for the preservation 
of peace. Much has been said about the alleged helpless- 
ness of the United Nations, and particularly of the Secur- 
ity Council. I respectfully submit, however, that the 
powers contained in the Charter would have been more 
than sufficient to deal with every situation which has 
come before the Security Council to date, had they been 
invoked. 

One act which would strengthen the authority of the 
Security Council would be the provision of the armed 
forces called for by Article 43 of the Charter. I hope 
that the great Powers will make renewed efforts to break 
the deadlocks which have blocked all progress in the 
Military Staff Committee during the past year. although 
I realize that the political differences between the Powers 
are the real cause of the delay. 


I have under study proposals for the creation of a 
small United Nations Guard Force which could be re- 
cruited by the Secretary-General and placed at the dis- 
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posal of the Security Council and the General Assembly. 
Such a force would not be used as a substitute for the 
forces contemplated in Articles 42 and 43. It would not 
be a striking force, but purely a guard force. It could be 
used for euard duty with United ‘Nations mission, in the 
conduct of plebiscites under the supervision of the United 
Nations and in the administration of truce terms. It could 
be used as a constabulary under the Security Council or 
the Trusteeship Council in cities like Jerusalem and 
Trieste during the establishment of international regimes. 
It might also be called upon by the Security Council 
under Article 40 of the Charter, which provides for 
provisional measures to prevent the aggravaiion of 
situation threatening the peace. 


There are many uses for such a force. If it had existed 
during the past year it would,‘I believe, have greatly 
increased the effectiveness of the work of the Security 
Council, and have saved many lives, particularly in 
Indonesia and Palestine. It should not be a large force 

-from one thousand to five thousand men would be 
sufficient—because it would have behind it all the author- 
ity of the United Nations. 

The General Assembly will have before it reports of 
lack of progress toward the control of atomic energy 
and the control of conventional armaments. In consider- 
ing these reports, | believe that the Assembly should 
give special attention to the problem of the control of 
other weapons of mass destruction. As I have pointed 
out, nothing whatever has even been proposed regard- 
ing those other weapons. Pending a break in the present 
deadlock between the majority and the minority over 
methods of control of atomic energy. it might be fruitful 
to begin a study of some of the problems involved in the 
control of bacteriological and lethal-chemical weapons. 


I believe that the United Nations should continue to 
move as rapidly as possible toward universality of mem- 
bership. Eight States have been admitted since the San 
Francisco Conference, but there are now eleven States 
whose applications for admission have not been the sub- 
ject of any recommendation by the Security Council. 
These eleven are: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy. Mongolian People’s Republic, 
Portugal, Roumania and Transjordan. As will be seen, 
nine of these are European States whose absence leaves 
that continent under-represented. | hope that the perma- 
nent members on the Council will be able to come to an 
agreement so that all applicants can be admitted at the 
coming session of the General Assembly. 

Finally, | would urge once again upon Member Gov- 
ernments the importance to the future of the United 
Nations and to the more rapid development of world 
law. and respect for law. of giving all possible weight 
and support to the decisions of the General Assembly 
and of the Councils. even though they be in the form 
of recommendations to the Member States. 

The growth in effectiveness of the Organization will 
be measured by the extent to which it draws upon and 
adapts to new uses the rich reservoir of historical experi- 
ence in parliamentary institutions and the other inst*tu- 
tions of democratic government. It is necessary that the 
practice of observing the will of the General Assembly 
should be extended and more firmly established year by 
year. Only in this way can we advance toward that world 
rule of law, which is the ultimate objective of us all. 





Dr. Brock Chisholm 


a First Wortp Health Assem- 

bly terminated work on July 24, 
1948. Delegates and observers from 
68 nations are returning to their 
countries with the knowledge and 
satisfaction that the supreme goal 
of more than four weeks’ discussion 
has been attained; they fully suc- 
ceeded in setting up the framework 
for the permanent WHO—first single 
World Health Organization in man- 
kind’s history. 


WHO was conceived in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945, carefully prepared by a 
Technical Preparatory Commission 
early in 1946 in Paris, the Inter- 
national Health Conference in June 
and July, 1946, in New York, and 
by the Interim Commission during 
the last two years. Its Constitution 
indicates a truly revolutionary ap- 
proach to problems in the field of 
health. 


The fundamental philosophy of 
WHO is found in a plain statement 
of the fact that total and global 
solidarity and action are necessary 
in order to gain for all people “the 
highest possible level of health”; that 
health, like security and peace, is in- 
divisible and that no person, no 
nation, can be considered safe while 
disease and misery still exist in any 
part of the globe. 

This concept of universality is 
expressed in the term “world” in the 
title of the Organization—one of the 
main features distinguishing WHO 


Achievements of First 
World Health Assembly 


by Dr. Brock Chisholm 


Dr. Chisholm, the newly elected Director-General of the 
World Health Organization, is a Canadian psychiatrist with 
a distinguished war record as head of the Royal Canadian 


Army Medical Services. In 


this article he surveys the 


accomplishments of the first World Health Assembly. 


from previous co-operative efforts 
to fight disease. Unlike them, WHO 
intends to solve health problems on 
a world-wide basis, because the na- 
tions now see clearly that in modern 
conditions neither national nor inter- 
national action could provide ade- 
quate answers to those problems. 


gi tones CHARACTERISTIC — FEA- 
TURE of WHO is reflected in 
the term “health”—or rather in the 
definition of that word as contained 
in the Constitution. If, as 64 nations 
have agreed, “health is a state of 
complete physical, mental, and social 
well-being and not merely the ab- 
sence of disease or infirmity,” then 
obviously all previous international 
measures, defensive and limited in 
scope, become out-dated and obso- 
lete. What the world of today and 
tomorrow needs is more than a 
series of defence systems against 
disease. The specific inclusion in the 
Constitution of responsibility in the 
fields of mental hygiene, nutrition, 
housing, medical care, and general 
social and economic conditions dem- 
onstrates far broader concepts of 
public health in the field of inter- 
national action than have ever been 
promulgated heretofore. Clearly, the 
vision embodied in the charter can- 
not be realized until and unless WHO 
tackles with courage, and in co-op- 
eration with the United Nations and 
its other agencies, the fundamental 
elements responsible for maladies 
yesterday and today: problems of 
mental, social, and economic misery. 


While delegates in Geneva never 
lost sight of the ultimate goals of 


the Organization, they understood 
that in blueprinting short-range ac- 
tivities of WHO, they had to be 
guided by realistic considerations of 
the limited budget and limited staff 
at the disposal of the Organization 
for some years to come. Necessity 
for slow and cautious action, there- 
fore, was the key-note in various 
Committees which mapped out the 
immediate programs for WHO. 


A careful examination of the re- 
sults achieved in Geneva will, how- 
ever, show that slowness and caution 
in this case, far from being para- 
lyzing factors, are in fact the safest 
guarantees for concrete and efficient 
action. 


oe ANY DELAY WHO will 

put into execution six major 
programs to which the Assembly 
gave top priority. It will launch cam- 
paigns against malaria, tuberculosis, 
and venereal diseases, and will mobil- 
ize available resources throughout the 
world for improvement in maternal 
and child care, nutrition, and en- 
vironmental hygiene. For these six 
programs, special divisions are being 
established within the Secretariat. 
and expert committtes are being ap- 
pointed to carry out specjal studies, 
to assist and advise national health 
administrations, and to provide in- 
dividual experts and teams for coun- 
tries requesting them. 


Additional activities approved for 
the first year include the establish- 
ment of an International Influenza 
Centre, world-wide survey of ways 
and means to increase penicillin and 
insulin production, stimulation of re- 
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search and work in the important 
field of mental health, and further 
expansion of already functioning fel- 
lowship programs in order to permit 
the widest possible exchange of medi- 
cal and public health knowledge 
among the peoples of the world. 


7 TO ITs definition as “ a single 

world health — organization,” 
WHO will direct these and other ac- 
tivities from headquarters in Geneva. 
However, in order to meet the differ- 
ent health needs of various areas 
throughout the world, it was agreed 
that regional offices would be created 
in six great areas as soon as a major- 
ity of countries concerned in each 
area signify their willingness to par- 
ticipate. Those areas are Eastern 
Mediterranean, Western Pacific, 
South East Asia, Africa, the Ameri- 
cas, and Europe. A European admin- 
istrative office is to be purely tempo- 
rary and will be dissolved when no 
longer necessary for rehabilitation of 
war-ravaged countries: a regional of- 
fice eventually will take its place. 
The Americas will be served by the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, in- 
tegration of which with WHO is now 
only a question of time. 

The task of the future Secretariat 
of WHO, in headquarters as well as 
in regional offices, will be an arduous 
one. In order to carry it out, the 
fullest co-operation of all individuals 
and organizations active in the many 
fields of health will be needed. From 
this point of view, too, the Assembly 
has important accomplishments to its 
credits. The Committee on Relations 
had the responsibility of co-ordinat- 
ing the activities of WHO with those 
of other specialized agencies, and for 
working out details regarding the re- 
lationship with other international 
and national health groups. Draft 
agreements were approved, first of all 
with the United Nations itself, and 
then with UNESCO, FAO, ILO, and 
UNICEF. The arrangement’ with 
ICAO constitutes a truly new step: 
it was decided to continue the al- 
ready existing very close co-operation 
without any formal agreement. 


Ane ILLUSTRATION of the 
courageous manner in which the 
Assembly dealt with problems was 
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the approval given to regulations 
drafted by the Legal Committee con- 
cerning publication of statistics on 
diseases and causes of death. Under 
Articles 21 and 22 of the WHO Con- 
stitution, these rules, which, as fat 
as possible, will ensure uniformity 
and comparability of health statistics 
throughout the world. will come into 
force automatically. They will not 
require further legislative action on a 
national level. This is the first time 
in history that an international boly 
has formulated legislation in the fieid 
of health. 

This very sketchy survey of the 
activities planned by the Assembly 
shows the great responsibility placed 
upon the Executive Board and the 
Secretariat of the Organization. 

The 18-member Executive Board 
under the chairmanship of Sir Aly 
Tewfik Shousha Pasha, in its first ses- 
sion concluded July 26, began im- 
plementation of the most urgent de- 
cisions taken by the Assembly. In 
addition to devoting itself to the task 
of organizing the work to be done 
on a sound administrative basis, the 
Board authorized the setting up of 
Expert Committees on Malaria, TB, 
VD, Material and Child Care, Uni- 
fication of Pharmacopoeias, Habit- 
Forming Drugs, etc. Co-operation 
with other United Nations agencies 
was translated into concrete terms 
by the decision to establish joint com- 
mittees with ILO on Industrial Hy- 
giene and Hygiene of Seafarers, with 
FAO on Nutrition, etc. The Execu- 
tive Board will continue its work in 
its second session opening on Oc- 


tober 25, 1948. 
Thus, the World Health Organiza- 


tion is well launched on its great 
task. To live up to its Constitution 
will requre a degree of world-wide 
co-operation, of lack of concern for 
individual, local, national, or region- 
al advantage or prestige and of con- 
certed action and devotion to a com- 
mon cause that has never yet been 
reached by any world-wide organiza- 
tion. The spirit shown at the Inter- 
national Health Conference and at 
the First World Health Assembly en- 
courages the belief that real progress 
can be made, and soon, toward the 
high goals the nations have set for 


WHO. 





Streptom vcin 


Experts Submit 
Proposals to 


WHO 


A report dealing with the 
use of the drug streptomycin 
in treating tuberculosis, pre- 
pared by an international group 
of medical specialists at a re- 
cent meeting in New York will 
be forwarded to the World 
Head- 


quarters in Geneva for release 


Health Organization's 
by the Director-General of 
WHO. Dr. Brock Chisholm. 


This report incorporates im- 
portant conclusions reached 
after a discussion by members 
of the WHO Expert Sub-Com- 
mittee on the Use of Strepto- 
mycin in the treatment of tu- 
berculosis, each of whom de- 
scribed experiences with the 
drug in his respective country. 
The group considered experi- 
mental studies, laboratory and 
clinical methods, and the pres- 
ent position of streptomycin 
therapy in the treatment of 


tuberculosis. 


Countries represented on the 
sub-commitee include the Unit- 
ed States, United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Greece. In addition, WHO in- 
vited six American tuberculosis 
specialists to report on use of 
the drug in the United States. 


During the coming year the 
World Health Organization will 
conduct a world] wide attack on 
tuberculosis. Mass tuberculosis 
control measures have already 
been initiated in parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 






Report on New Guinea: 





Long-Range Plans 


HE PEOPLE OF New Guinea need more schools, better 

opportunities for advancement towards self-govern- 
ment, greatly improved medical facilities. and a larger 
share of social and economic benefits. These are some of 
the main recommendations of the report on the Aus- 
tralian administration of this South Seas Trust Territory 
which was adopted by the Trusteeship Council on August 
2. 

As approved, by a vote of 8 to 1 with 3 abstensions. 
the 17-page report gives a review of conditions in the 
Territory, based on information supplied by the Adminis- 
tering Authority; the observations of the Council during 
its examination of the Administering Authority’s annual 
report (see the BULLETIN, vol. 5, no. 3, page 605) ; and 
the Council’s conclusions and recommendations. 

The report was compiled by a Drafting Committee 
consisting of the representatives of Iraq, France, New 
Zealand, and the Philippines. 

In the report as adopted, the Trusteeship Council 
recognizes that the Administering Authority has been 
confronted not merely wtih difficulties inherent in a little- 
developed country, but also with great problems of re- 
construction arising from war devastation. Large areas 
of the Territory were under enemy occupation from 
January 1942, to August 1945, Civil administration was 
restored only six days before the beginning of the period 
under report. Several experienced officials and all gov- 
ernment records were lost, and the entire administration 
was disrupted. 

The “contribution and sufferings” of the indigenous 
population during the war. entitled New Guinea, the 
Council declared, to the special attention of the Adminis- 
tering Authority in promoting its recovery. To this 
end, the Council recommended that the existing activities 
and programs of the Administering Authority for the 
advancement of the Territory should be extended and co- 
ordinated into a general, long-range plan. This plan, 
it recommended, should be based on the following funda- 
mental considerations: 

@ {t should promote the progressive advancement of the 
inhabitants as a whole. and not only of individuals or 
groups. 

@ It should be based on an appropriate constitutional 
foundation which would prescribe the main lines of de- 
velopment towards self-government or independence. 

@ It should provide for continuous and_ increasing 
participation by the indigenous inhabitants in all fields 
of development and for the free expression of their 
wishes. 

The Administering Authority was invited to keep the 
Council informed on progress made towards the formula- 
tion and execution of such a plan. 
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for Political Progress 


Administrative Union 

One of the most important features of the Council's 
discussion on New Guinea was the debate on the proposed 
administratve union with Papua. In presenting the 
Drafting Committee’s conclusions on the subject, its 
Chairman, Awni Khalidy (IRAQ). said that this matter 
proved to be one of the most difficult. The representa- 
tives of the administering powers preferred a “milder” 
phrasing of the section, while the representatives of non- 
administering powers wanted “stronger” language. 

In the report as adopted, the first paragraph on this 
question declares that the establishment of such a union 
is a highly important problem of serious consequence. 

A U.S. S. R. amendment to this paragraph asked the 
Council to recommend that Australia should not place 
New Guinea in administrative union with the adjacent 
Commonwealth territory of Papua, and proposed that a 
separate administration should be created for the Trust 
Territory. This amendment was rejected by 5 votes to 1 
(U.S. S. R.) with 6 abstentions. 

The next paragraph of the Drafting Committee's re- 
port was to the effect that the juridical part of the prob- 
lem could be resolved only by a reference to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. S. K. Tsarapkin (U.S. 5S. R.} 
did not think the Council was empowered to make such 
a recommendation, and said that if included at all, the 
point should be an “observation” in Part Two of the 
Council's report. 

Commenting on this view. Mr. Khalidy recalled that 
by a General Assembly resolution of November 14, 1947, 
the Council and other organs of the United Nations were 
urged to make more use of the International Court of 
Justice. 

On the proposal of Liu Chieh (Cuina) the following 
amended recommendation was then approved by the 
Council: “The Council considers that, insofar as the prob- 
lem of whether or not the proposed union lies within the 
terms of Article 5 of the Trusteeship Agreement, as ap- 
proved by the General Assembly, is partly juridical in 
nature, it might to that extent be resolved by recourse 
to the appropriate juridical body—the International 
Court of Justice.” . 

The Council next expressed its conviction that an ad- 
ministrative union must remain strictly administrative in 
its nature and scope. Its operation must not have the 
effect of creating any conditions obstructing the separate 
development of the Trust Territory, in the field of politi- 
cal, economic. social, and educational advancement, as a 
distinct entity. The Council was not entirely convinced 
that the proposed union may not go so far as to com- 
promise the separate identity of the Trust Territory. It 
added that the establishment of such a union would im- 
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pose “an embarrassing burden on the judgment of the 
Council, and may constitute a difficulty in the discharge 
of its responsibilities under the Charter.” Furthermore, 
the Council was “firmly determined” that the proposed 
union must not lead to one of a closer, permanent nature 
with still greater implications. 

\ single tariff system for the two territories, the Coun- 
cil declared, must not affect the Administering Authority’s 
obligation to apply Charter provisions, respecting equal 
treatment in social, economic, and commercial matters for 
all Members of the United Nations and their nationals. 
The Administering Authority was invited to review these 
matters in the light of the Council’s conclusions and to 
inform it of the results of this review. 


Political Backwardness 


The indigenous inhabitants of New Guinea are still in 
a state of illiteracy and political backwardness. Noting 
this fact the Council recommended positive measures to 
provide adequate opportunities for their political ad- 
vancement. It emphasized the fundamental importance 
of education in this connection. 

The constitutions and powers of the proposed advisory 
and village councils should be reviewed, with a view to 
granting them greater initiative in conducting their own 
affairs, and preparing the inhabitants for a progressively 
increasing part in the legislative and higher administra- 
tive organs. Noting that approxmately one third of the 
inhabitants live outside the government’s control, the 
Council asked the Administering Authority to submit 
further information on this question in its next annual 
report, together with details of the principles and practice 
of the policy of peaceful penetration. The Council hoped 
that every effort would be made to remedy the shortage of 
administrative personnel, in particular by additional re- 
cruitment and training. 


Economic Questions 

A great increase in expenditure will be necessary be- 
fore the indigenous inhabitants can make adequate prog- 
ress, and the Administering Authority should give earnest 
consideration to ways and means for increasing the Ter- 
ritory’s revenue. The Council recommended the exami- 
nation of the whole fiscal system for alleviating the 
burden of indirect taxation where it presses unduly; the 
introduction of direct taxation based on individual cap- 
acity to pay; and an increasing participation by the in- 
digenous inhabitants in the Territory’s abundant natural 
wealth. 

Are the interests of indigenous landowners sufficiently 
protected by the law relating to the alienation of land? 
On this point the Council expressed concern and asked 
the Administering Authority for further information in 
the next annual report. It also recommended that the 


indigenous inhabitants should be induced to cultivate 
marketable and exportable crops, allowing them to par- 
ticipate in the export trade of the Territory. 

Wage rates for inhabitants have been tentatively in- 
creased from five to 15 shillings a month. But this figure, 
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the Council felt is still inadequate and it therefore recom- 
mended that wages should enable the people to improve, 
not merely maintain, the existing standard of living. In 
establishing wage rates for indigenous and non-indigen 
ous workers the Administering Authority should at all 
times be guided by the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. Every encouragement should be given for the 
establishment of some form of collective bargaining. 

Urgent measures to improve the medical services were 
recommended. These include the recruitment of suf- 
ficient numbers of qualified medical practitioners, a more 
extensive program for training natives as physicians and 
nurses, and a higher priority for the establishment of 
more hospitals, clinics, and health centers. 


Educational Facilities 

The Council also expressed concern at the inadequacy 
of educationai facilities in New Guinea, and the conse- 
quent high rate of illiteracy which was hindering the 
political advancement of the indigenous inhabitants. 
Urging the Administering Authority to press forward 
with its educational development plans, the Council rec- 
ommended a general program to restore schools destroyed 
in the war. to allot additional funds for training teachers, 
and to establish scholarships for higher study outside the 
Territory. with a view to building up from the more 
gifted of the indigenous inhabitants an “intellectual elite” 
capable of leading the people in their overall advance- 
ment. Noting the dominant part played by religious 
missions in educating the natives, the Council recom- 
mended that the Administering Authority should assume 
an increasing measure of responsibility and initiative in 
the future. 

Concluding, the Council hoped that succeeding annual 
reports on the Trust Territory would contain more com- 
plete accounts of the conditions in its political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement. In addition to de- 
tailed answers to its provisional questionnaire, the Coun- 
cil asked for particular information on the following 
points: 

@ legal provisions relating to the punishment of vari- 
ous criminal offences, indicating whether there is any 
discrimination in the administration of justice. 

e the net profits of gold-mining companies for the 
year in review. 

e@ the average annual income of the indigenous in- 
habitants. 

e@ the number of savings bank accounts in the names 
of indigenous inhabitants and, if possible, the total value 
of such accounts and amount of an average account. 

e@ the proportional part played by the Government 
and missions respectively in education, and, 

e@ Details of accidents occurring in industry as a whole, 
and in particular industries. 

The Council’s report as a whole was then adopted by 
8 votes to 1 (U.S. S. R.) with 3 abstentions (Australia, 
Belgium, and France). The report will now be incor- 
porated in the Council’s annual report to the General 
Assembly. 





Report on Tanganyika: 





Administrative 


rere CONSIDERABLE DEBATE the Trusteeship Council 
adopted on August 3 its report to the General 
Assembly on Tanganyika, largest of the Trust Territories. 

Before the Council was a draft report compiled by a 
committee consisting of the representatives of the United 
States, Australia, Mexico, and the U.S.S.R. This draft 
was criticized by several members of the Council before 
being finally approved. Several delegates contended that 
it presented an unclear picture of the Council’s findings, 
and that in some parts it was confused and contradictory. 

Should the report present the individual, divergent 
views of Council members? This question was the subject 
of a lengthy debate, following presentation of the report 
by Francis B. Sayre (UNITED STATES), Chairman of the 
Drafting Commitee. Mr. Sayre said that members of the 
Committee had found it impossible to reach total agree- 
ment on several sections of the report. It had been found 
advisable, therefore, to include all the conflicting view- 
points separately in the report. 

John Reid (NEw ZEALAND) thought that Part Two of 
the report (Observations) did not represent in an equal 
way the views of the Council, but rather those of indi- 
vidual members. This diversity of views would make it 
very difficult for the Administering Authority to use the 
report as a guidance, said Mr. Reid. The Council should 
develop a policy in regard to drafting of these reports, 
so that they could be used as guidance by the Adminis- 
tering Authority. 

The delegate of France, Roger Garreau, also found 
the report difficult to accept, as it merely presented a 
series of divergent viewpoints of members, and not the 
collective views of the Council. Unless drastic changes 
were made, he could not accept it. 


Minority Views 

S. K. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) disagreed with these two 
views, explaining that if the report did not contain the 
minority views, it would not be objective and would 
express only the dominant views of the Administering 
Authorities represented on the Council. Co-operation in 
the Council, said Mr. Tsarapkin, could be achieved only 
on the basis of implementation of the Charter obligations. 

Victorio D. Carpio (PHILIPPINES) shared the view 
of Mr. Reid that delegations should not be mentioned 
in the second and third parts of the report. This would 
provoke a “cleavage” among members which was not 
conducive to the spirit which should animate the Coun- 
cil’s actions. Dr. Liu Chieh (CutnA) also thought that 
the procedure of presenting individual views was likely 
to set a dangerous precedent for the Council. 

A New Zealand motion to delete the names of indi- 
vidual delegations in the report was rejected, and a 
Mexican proposal to retain the names was adopted by 
7 votes in favor, 2 against (France and New Zealand), 
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Union Plan A Key Question 


and 2 abstentions (China and the Philippines). 

As finally approved, by a vote of 5-3, with 4 absten- 
tions, the Council’s report gives a review of conditions 
in the Territory; the observations and individual views 
of the Council on various questions concerning the ad- 
ministration of the Territory; and the Council’s conclu- 
sions and recommendations. 

On the question of inter-territorial organization, the 
Council asked to be kept informed of the effect which 
the plan will have on the general advancement of the 
indigenous population. It noted that the plan was put 
into effect without prior consultation with the Council, 
or with the indigenous population of the Territory. 

The Council welcomed the assurance of the Adminis- 
tering Authority’s firm intention to maintain the present 
status and identity of Tanganyika, and the assurance 
that no plan was envisaged which would involve the 
annexation or loss of the Territory’s Trust status. It 
hoped that the Authority would consult with the Council 
before undertaking any extension or modification of the 
present arrangement. Meanwhile, the Council thought it 
premature to form a definite opinion on this question, 
and postponed further consideration until more informa- 
tion was available. 


Soviet Proposals 

Several recommendations submitted by the U.S.S.R. 
delegate called for disapproval of the administrative 
union plan. Such a plan, the U.S.S.R. representative said, 
would lead to the loss of the Territory’s Trust status, 
and to its annexation. It would also be an obstacle to the 
attainment of self-government by the indigenous popu- 
lation. 

The plan, moreover, was inconsistent with the basic 
objectives of the Trusteeship System. The Administering 
Authority should give advance notice of any legislation 
affecting the status of the Territory. Appropriate legis- 
lative measures should be taken for the creation of a 
separate administration for Tanganyika. These Soviet 
recommendations, together with Mexican proposals ex- 
pressing similar views, were rejected in the Council’s 
final report. 

An Australian proposal to the effect that the Trustee- 
ship System does not require the Council’s consideration 
of administrative measures in advance of their adoption 
and implementation, was also rejected. 


Political Situation 

The Council noted that no electoral system exists in 
the Territory and that no legislation on this subject is 
at present contemplated. In this regard it expressed the 
hope that the Administering Authority would take fur- 
ther steps to foster participation in political develop- 
ment by the indigenous inhabitants so that the objec- 
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tives of self-government or independence may be attained. 
Klectoral legislation and political education among the 
natives should be introduced, and the indigenous inhabi- 
tants should participate in legislative and executive 
bodies on the basis of a democratic, electoral system. 

The Council found that the existing tribal structure 
is an obstacle to the political and social advancement 
of the indigenous inhabitants, but noted with satisfac- 
tion the start of a program encouraging their participa- 
tion in local administration. The Council wished to be 
informed of the progress of this program. 

\ Soviet and Mexican paragraph on this point was 
rejected. This recommended changes in the existing 
administrative structure, allowing the indigenous inhabi- 
tants to develop institutions of self-government and 
ensuring their participation in the legislative and execu- 
tive organs by democratic methods. 


Development Plans 

The Council asked for further information in future 
reports on the progress of the ground-nuts scheme and 
its effect on the advancement of the inhabitants of the 
whole territory. 

Soviet amendments criticizing these and other develop- 
ment plans were rejected. These paragraphs said that the 
groundnuts and other schemes would disrupt the economy 
and life of the indigenous inhabitants, concentrate millions 
of acres among the non-indigenous population, and cause 
considerable displacements of population. These plans 
were not based on the freely expressed will of the natives. 
Plans for any industrial and agricultural development 
should be based on the freely expressed will of the 
indigenous population, as required by Article 76(b) of 
the Charter. 

Turning to questions of land utilization, the Council 
invited the Administering Authority to consider whether 
its policy of setting aside large tracts of land for devel- 
opment schemes will affect the preservation of adequate 
land resources for the indigenous inhabitants. In de- 
veloping plans for the Territory’s economic advance- 
ment, special attention should be paid to the establish- 
ment of secondary industries based on local resources, 
in order to produce consumer goods for the indigenous 
population. 

Was the present taxation system satisfactory to the 
indigenous inhabitants and was it based on the ability 
to pay? The Council suggested that the Administering 
Authority should consider this question. 

A Soviet amendment was to the effect that the present 
taxation system is not based on the ability to pay and 
should be replaced by a system of progressive taxation. 
It added the local and central appeal tribunals should 
be established with indigenous representation. This 
amendment was rejected. 


Social Advancement 

The Council made various suggestions on social ad- 
vancement in the Territory. It drew attention to the 
importance of prohibiting discrimination against the 
indigenous inhabitants, particularly in employment, 
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wages, and salary payments, the enactment and enforce- 
ment of labor legislation and hospital and medical serv- 
ices. In the field of labor legislation, a policy of pro- 
hibiting child labor, restricting the employment and 
safeguarding the work of minors on plantations and in 
industrial undertakings should be followed. Particular 
attention should be paid to the development and con- 
struction of medical centers and hospitals, and the train- 
ing of medical personnel, including qualified physicians 
recruited from the indigenous inhabitants. The Council 
suggested increased appropriations for this purpose and 
requested information on these developments in the next 
annual report. 

The Council also suggested that the Administering 
Authority should consider measures to improve the 
standard of life by substantially increasing the wage 
levels of the indigenous inhabitants particularly in large 
corporations, industrial districts, and on plantations. 

A Soviet and Mexican recommendation called for 
trade union representation on the Government Labor 
Board, and stated that representatives should not be 
appointed by the Governor but freely elected by the 
trade unions or the workers. This paragraph was rejected. 


Educational Plans 

Recognizing the present inadequacy of educational 
facilities in the Territory. the Council called the atten- 
tion of the Administering Authority to the disparity in 
expenditure and educational facilities for European, 
Asian, and African children, respectively. Ways and 
means should be found for increased appropriations for 
education, including the training of teachers. Particular 
attention should be paid to mass education, and to the 
education of adults to prepare them for assuming greater 
administrative and governmental responsibilities. Steps 
should also be taken to prevent a relapse into illiteracy 
by the partially-educated. Effective steps were necessary 
for expanding primary and secondary education and 
institutions for higher study. The Council also suggested 
that consideration should be given to the development 
of indigenous languages and culture. The Administering 
Authority was asked to make a special effort in its forth- 
coming census to obtain precise statistics on the extent 
of literacy and the number of children of school age. 

The Soviet and Mexican delegates recommended that 
the Administering Authority and native organs of self- 
government should take over from religious missions 
the main responsibility for education. This proposal was 
rejected. 

Mr. Tsarapkin said that he would vote against the 
adoption of Part III (Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions) of the Report as the Council had rejected a num- 
ber of proposals which were in the interests of the 
natives of Tanganyika. 

The Council then voted on the report as a whole, 
which was adopted by five votes in favor and three 
against (U.S.S.R., New Zealand, and France). The dele- 
gates of Australia, Belgium, the United Kingdom, and 
Iraq abstained. 









Report on Ruanda- Urundi: 





“People Still Living in State of Feudalism” 


a. PROGRESS MADE towards a democratic way of life 
by the indigenous population of Ruanda-Urundi is 

disappointing, and the people of this East African Trust 

Territory are still living in a state of feudalism. 


This is one of the main observations made in the final 
report on the administration of Ruanda-Urundi, as 
adopted by the Trusteeship Council on July 27. The 
12-page report, which will be incorporated in the Coun- 
cil’s annual report to the General Assembly, was com- 
piled by a drafting committee consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of France. New Zealand, and the Philippines, 
under the chairmanship of Awni Khalidy (IRAQ). 


As approved, the report is divided into three parts: 
first, a review of conditions in Ruanda-Urundi, based 
on the annual report submitted by Belgium, the Admin- 
istering Authority (see the BULLETIN, vol. 5, no. 1, p. 
531); second, the observations made by members during 
the Council’s examination of the report; and third the 
conclusions and recommendations of the Council. The 
conclusions are designed to promote the interests of the 
inhabitants and their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence, in accordance with 
Chapters X and XI of the Charter, and the relevant 
Trusteeship Agreement. Before finally approving the 
report, the Council considered a number of amendments 
by Semen K. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.), each of which was 
voted on separately. With the exception of a drafting 
change, all the Soviet amendments were rejected. The 
Council also considered a series of amendments sub- 
mitted by Raul Noriega (Mexico), which elaborated 
the first part of the report. Mr. Noriega maintained that 
this section should be amplified and that an additional 
summary should be supplied by the Secretariat. As pre- 
sented, this part of the report. he said. did not give a 
clear picture of the true conditions in Ruanda-Urundi. 
These amendments were voted on en bloc and rejected. 


In the introduction to its conclusions and recommen- 
dations, the Council stated its firm opinion that the 
political, economic, social, and educational advancement 
of the Territory are interdependent. It recognized that 
the Administering Authority has been confronted with 
the difficulties inherent in a country densely populated 
by a people who have only recently felt the impact of 
modern civilization. The Council commended the Admin- 
istering Authority for the positive achievements made in 
furthering the well-being and progress of the inhabitants. 


An amendment submitted by the U.S.S.R. delegation 
called for the deletion of the references to the inherent 
difficulties and commending the Administering Authority 
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for the positive achievements made. This amendment was 
defeated by 7 votes to 1, with 4 abstentions. 


Administrative Union 


The Council welcomed the assurance given by the 
Administering Authority that the Trusteeship Agreement 
has been put fully into effect, and hoped that it will be 
fully ratified by the Belgian Parliament at an early date. 


The Council expressed its conviction that the separate 
entity of the Trust Territory will continue to be preserved. 


This point, a reference to administrative union, which 
had been the subject of lengthy debate in the Council’s 
preliminary examination of the Ruanda-Urundi report 
was discussed at length before the final approval of the 
report. Several delegates proposed the deletion of the 
reference, on the grounds that it implied distrust of the 
Administering Authority by the Council, and that the 
Authority had failed to carry out its obligations under 
the Trusteeship Agreement. Much had been said regard- 
ing the preservation of the Territory’s political entity, 
said Roger Garreau (FRANCE), but no conclusion had 
been reached by the Council as to what this “political 
entity” really meant. The final recommendation on this 
subject was adopted on the proposal of the delegates of 
Mexico, Iraq, and the Philippines, after a Soviet amend- 
ment had been defeated by a vote of 6 to 1, with 5 
abstentions. 


The Soviet amendment called for the establishment 
of Ruanda-Urundi as an independent administrative en- 
tity, not subordinate to the administration or laws of 
the Belgian Congo, and of a special administrative sys- 
tem, compatible to and corresponding with the aims and 
purposes of the International Trusteeship System. It also 
emphasized the necessity of establishing native organs 
of self-government on the basis of elected representa- 
tion thus replacing the backward tribal system which 
was an obstacle to overall advancement. 


The Council firmly believed that increased facilities 
for general and specialized education are ‘an essential 
prerequisite of any marked progress towards political 
advancement. It was of the opinion that the way of 
progress in political matters lay through education. In 
this connection, the Council drew particular attention 
to its conclusions and recommendation on educational 
advancement. No real progress, it noted, has yet been 
made towards developing in the indigenous population 
the understanding and practice of democratic processes. 
The Council therefore recommended that the Adminis- 
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A Ruanda aristocrat of the Watusi Tribe. 
(Belgian Information Centre) 


tering Authority should review both the central and 
local administrative organs of government in such a 
way that the new administrative structure would be in 
complete accordance with the objective of developing the 
indigenous inhabitants politically towards eventual inde- 
pendence. In particular, the Council recommended that 
the Authority should introduce, in at least a preliminary 
way, some form of electoral system, and invited it to 
keep the Council informed on steps taken, or contem- 
plated in this respect. 

A Soviet amendment on this question stated that in- 
creased facilities for general and specialized education 
are interdependent on marked progress towards _poli- 
tical advancement, and that progress in political matters 
must be accompanied by increased education. This was 
rejected by 5 votes to 3, with 4 abstentions. 

Political Structure 

Noting that the Administering Authority has preserved 
the indigenous political and tribal structure of the Ter- 
ritory, the Council commended it for not forcibly up- 
rooting the indigenous institutions and customs. 

The Council suggested, however, that the present sys- 
tem does not offer sufficient opportunity for the develop- 
ment of political responsibility among the indigenous 
inhabitants as a whole. Their political, social, economic, 
and cultural advancement could be better promoted by 
the progressive establishment of local organs of self- 
government. The Council invited the Administering 
Authority to study the desirability and feasibility of 
gradually establishing one system of government in 
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which both Europeans and indigenous inhabitants would 
participate, and in which the latter would eventually 
assume the principal functions and responsibilities. 

\ Soviet amendment called for the re-wording of the 
last sentence to read: “The Council recommends that 
the Administering Authority should gradually establish 
a system of government in which the indigenous inhabi- 
tants would eventually assume the principal functions 
and responsibilities.” This was defeated by 6 votes to 5. 


Economic Advancement 


Turning to the economic aspect, the Council suggested 
that the system and incidence of taxation should be re- 
viewed periodically as it applied to natives, so that pos- 
sible sources of undue hardship may be eliminated. It 
further urged the Administering Authority to implement 
without delay, and on a large scale, its new program 
against the recurrence of serious famines in the Terri- 
tory. In this connection it suggested that the assistance 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization should be 
obtained. 

A U.S.S.R. amendment recommended the development 
in the near future of local industry in the Territory, and 
another called for a complete review of the tax imposi- 
tions in the Territory. Both these amendments were 
rejected. 

The Council noted that the number of European 
colonists has increased. It asked for more information 
in the next annual report on the colonization policy 
pursued by the Administering Authority. 

For the social advancement of the Territory the Coun- 
cil recommended that medical services for the indigenous 
population should be improved, and that the number of 
physicians be increased, as far as possible. The Council 
further recommended that measures should be devised 
for training the indigenous inhabitants as physicians and 
for increasing the numbers trained as other medical 
personnel. 

A Soviet amendment proposing the expenditure of in- 
creased sums on the health of the natives, was rejected. 





Cassiterite miners in Ruanda. 
(Belgian Information Centre) 
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In connection with the social rehabilitation of pris- 
oners, the Council recommended the introduction of a 
system of payments for labor performed by long-term 
prisoners. This would help them to start life on their 
discharge from prison. 


The Council also called for a more adequate system 
of vital statistics in the Territory. 


Educational Progress 


The Council expressed concern at the inadequacy of 
educational facilities in the Territory. It considered that 
there is need for increasing these facilities in order to 
combat illiteracy, which is still prevalent, and to pro- 
mote self-government. It recommended a complete pro- 
gram of education, including the construction of schools, 
the provision of adequate equipment and libraries, the 
ensurance of elementary education for children of school 
age throughout the Territory, and the progressive in- 
crease of budgetary appropriations in order to establish 
as wide a system as possible of primary and higher edu- 
cation. The Council also recommended the granting of 
scholarships to qualified students to enable them to pro- 


ceed to higher institutions of learning, either in Africa 


or overseas. In all these fields the Council called for an 
account of steps taken, or contemplated, in the future 
annual reports on the Territory. 


A Soviet amendment, requesting the Administering 
Authority to pursue more urgent measures for the edu- 
cational advancement of the population, in its develop- 
ment towards self-government or independence, was re- 
jected. Another Soviet amendment on educational ques- 
tions, calling for budgetary allocations on “a large scale, 
in order to establish wide systems of primary and higher 
education,” was also defeated. 


The Council requested that future annual reports 
should be in the form of answers to its questionnaire. 
They should also have photographic illustrations of the 
people and their conditions of life. and should include 
full statistical data for the calendar year covered by the 
report. 


Soviet amendments designed to make these requests 
more emphatic were adopted. 


The report as a whole was then adopted by the Coun- 
cil by a vote of 9 for, 1 against (U.S.S.R.) and 2 
abstentions (Australia and Belgium). Mr. Tsarapkin 
then announced that, in accordance with Rule 64, he 
would submit a minority report on Ruanda-Urundi. 


International Bank’s Statement For 1948 


B THE END OF JUNE 1948 the International Bank for 

Reconstruction and Development had loaned a 
total of $497 million and approved two other loans 
totalling $16 million. 


These figures are revealed by the Bank’s audited finan- 
cial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948 
which was released on August 4. 


The Bank’s total income for this period amounted to 
$18,703.978. 
$11.557.848 and amounts for the Special Reserve aggre- 
gating $3,051.478, the net income for the year was $4.- 
094.652. This was sufficient to eliminate the deficit of 
$1,063.805 existing on June 30, 1947 and to provide a 
net income at June 30, 1948 of $3,030,847. It should be 
noted that during the fiscal year $1,276,003 of bond 
registration and issuance cost was charged directly to 
expenses for the year. 


After deducting expenses amounting to 


During the year. the subscribed capital stock of the 
Bank increased $261.5 million as the result of the sub- 
scription to 2.000 shares by Australia and 380 shares by 
Finland, and the subscription to 6 additional shares by 
Paraguay. 133 additional shares by Egypt. and 96 addi- 
tional shares by Iran. The total subscribed capital stock 
at June 30. 1948 amounted to $8.286 million. 


The total loans of the Bank increased from $250 mil- 
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lion to $497 million during the fiscal year. In addition. 
on March 25, 1948, the Bank approved joans to two 
corporations owned by the Chilean Government in the 
aggregate amount of $16 million, to become effective when 
ratified and guaranteed by the Government of Chile. 
Including this, the total loan commitments at June 30. 
1948 amounted to $513 million. against which disburse- 
ments have been made approximating $470 million. The 
equivalent of $2 million was disbursed in Belgian Francs: 
the equivalent of approximately $4 million was dis- 
bursed in Swiss Francs. Disbursement of the loans to 
France and to the Netherlands has been completed. Den- 
mark has available an unused loan balance of $23.551,741 
and Luxembourg, $3,392.508. 


In July 1947, the Bank sold to the public $100 million 
of its Ten Year 214 Bonds due July 15, 1957, and $150 
million of its Twenty-Five Year 3¢¢ Bonds dye July 15. 


1972. both issues being payable in United States dollars. 


On June 1. 1948. the Bank sold 214% Swiss Franc 
Serial Bonds dated April 1, 1948 maturing in 1953 and 
1954, in an aggregate principal amount of 17.000,000 
francs (equivalent to $3,955,788) to the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, Basie, Switzerland at par and ac- 
crued interest. These Swiss Francs were disbursed to 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands as part of the loan of 
$195 million. 
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Report on South -West Africa: 









Council Favors Political and Social Development 


bikes INDIGENOUS INHABITANTS of South West Africa 

have no franchise, are segregated in certain land 
reserves, and are urgently in need of improved social, 
economic and educational facilities. 

These observations are contained in the Trusteeship 
Council’s report on the administration of South West 
Africa by the Union Government of South Africa, which 
the Council adopted on August 4, by a vote of 4 to 3, 
with 3 abstentions. The report will now be submitted to 
the General Assembly. 

The question of South West Africa came before the 
General Assembly last November, when a resolution was 
approved authorizing the Council to examine a report 
for 1946 on the administration of this territory, and to 
submit its observations to the Assembly’s next session. 
The Council took up the question at its second session 
and commenced examination of the report. It found this 
to be incomplete in certain particulars, and the Union 
Government, at the Council’s invitation, gave supplemen- 
tary information. The Council thereupon took up the 
subject again at its present session. 

At the outset of the discussions, the U. S. S. R. pro- 
posed that the Council should not examine this report until 
South West Africa had been included in the Trusteeship 
System. This was defeated by 10 votes to one ,with one 
abstention. The Council then completed its examination 
of the report on July 23, and appointed a drafting com- 
mittee, consisting of the representatives of Belgium, 
China, Costa Rica, and the United States to compile a 
report for submission to the Assembly. 

Introducing the draft report Pierre Ryckmans (BEL- 
cI1uM), Chairman of the Drafting Committee, called at- 
tention to the special circumstances involved. As South 
West Africa was not a Trust Territory he contended that 
the report could not follow the same pattern as the other 
reports considered by the Council. Accordingly, the 
draft report consisted only of observations and conclu- 
sions, without recommendations. 

Sir Alan Burns (UNITED KINGDOM), submitted that 
the report should avoid all recommendations or conclu- 
sions which would “complicate and not facilitate” the 
work of the Assembly in dealing with this matter, which 
had aiready aroused so many difficulties. 

On the other hand Dr. Liu Chieh (CHINA) contended 
that to delete all conclusions from the report would be 
tantamount to submitting to the Assembly a resume of the 
Union Government’s report. This was also the view of 
Paul Noriega (Mex1cog, who said it was the Council’s 
duty to tell the Assembly what it found to be wrong in 
the territory, as a result of the examination. 

Roger Garreau (FRANCE), describing the draft report 
as “excellent,” thought the Council should submit obser- 
vations to the Assembly. 
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Supporting the United Kingdom proposal, Francis B. 
Sayre (UNITED STATES) said the Council's report should 
be factual. Debate on the question would be forthcoming 
in the full assembly or the Fourth Committee. 

After further discussion the Council decided to discuss 
the draft report paragraph by paragraph. 


Political Position 

As finally adopted the report largely consisted of ob- 
servations on the conditions and administrative situa- 
tion in the Territory. 

Before enumerating these observations the Council 
expressed the opinion that its examination of the Union 
Goernment’s report had not been as complete as it would 
have wished, in view of the absence of any special repre- 
sentative of the Government from whom more informa- 
tion could have been elicited. 

Turning first to political advancement in the Terri- 
tory. the Council noted that executive powers were 
vested in the Administrator of South-West Africa who 
was assisted by an executive committee and an advisory 
council, of which latter body he was chairman. Of 
the 18 members of the Legislative Assembly, six are 
nominated by the Administrator and 12 are elected. 
Franchise is restricted, however, to British subjects. 
Appointment or election to the Assembly is restricted 
to persons enrolled as voters. The indigenous inhabi- 
tants have no franchise, no eligibility of office, and no 
representation on the governing bodies or in the Terri- 
tory’ s administration. 

The Union Government had reported that the finan- 
cial position of the Territory had greatly improved in 
recent years, and the indigenous population had shared 
in this prosperity. securing higher prices for their stock 
and animal products, and enjoying increased medical 
and educational facilities. Furthermore, it said that, 
under the Government’s future plans. four agricultural 
officers and two labor inspectors were to be appointed 
in the interests of the indigenous population. Fifty 
thousand pounds had been set aside for non-European 
developments, such as additional water supplies. 

The Council. however, found itself unable to judge 
clearly as to the extent to which the people actually 
shared in this prosperity, or whether the plans for the 
future were adequate for advancing their economic 
position. On the other hand. the Council found that 
10.6 per cent of the Territory's entire budget was spent 
on non-European welfare and administration and that 
the indigenous group comprised 90 per cent of the total 
population. 


Land Distribution 
Because of the Government's policy of allocating land 
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reserve to the indigenous population without charge. 
the indigenous population which comprised 90 per cent 
ot the total population occupied 42 per cent of the land. 
The Council lacked information as to whether the land 
left to the indgenous inhabitants was adequate in quality 


and productivity. 


The Council noted that the traditional land rights 
taken from the indigenous population by the German 


regime had not yet been restored. 


The Council felt that a new approach to land dis- 
tribution might provide a means of reuniting the 
Herero tribe which was broken up by the Germans. 
Ae present, parts of this tribe were accommodated 
in eight different reserves of which, according to 
the Union Government. no one area is large enough. 
The Council “deplored in principle” the policy of con- 
fining the indigenous population to certain reserved 
areas, and felt that the reasons for the existence 
of such areas should be gradually removed. Nineteen 
per cent of the 94,000 indigenous inhabitants in the 
Police Zone lived in reserves, and their movement to 
and from these reserves required a written permit. Resi- 
dence and movements were similarly controlled in farm- 
ing and mining areas. These restrictions should be 
ended as soon as possible. In urban areas, the Council 
learned, many regulations controlled the activities of 
the indigenous people and regulated the places in which 
they might live. The Council felt that greater efforts 
should have been made to eliminate, through educa 
tion and other positive measures. whatever reasons may 


exist for this segregation. 


Wage Rates 

The low wages paid to mine laborers in the Territory 
was another matter touched on by the Council. Miners 
received between 8d. and 16d. (between 16 to 32 U.S. 
cents) per eight-hour shift at any time of the day. The 
Council noted that the Union Government was now in- 


vestigating this question. 





A newly built hut in South West Africa. 
(S. W. Africa Information Centre) 
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The Council also felt that contractual relations between 
employers and workers should not carry criminal pen- 
alties, as they did at present, and that the hiring out 
of prison labor to private persons was a practice which 
might lead to abuses. It noted that no conventions of 
the International Labor Organization had yet been 


applied to the Territory. 


Touching on the question of hospitals, the Council 
observed that there were seven state-aided European 
hospitals in the Territory, and four stated-owned hospitals 
for the indigenous inhabitants. There are no hospi- 
tals outside the Police Zone for the 195,000 inhabitants 
living in that area. These people depended on subsi- 
dized missions for their medical attention. European 
hospital beds are available at the rate of 11.6 per thou- 
sand of the population and non-European hospital beds 
at the rate of 3.35 per thousand. No indigenous per- 
sons were being trained as medical practitioners. 


Educational Backwardness 


In the educational field it was noted that there are 
six schools within the Police Zone, sponsored by the 
Government. These cared for 555 indigenous pupils, 
compared with 53 European schools for 6.415 pupils. 


The Council noted that no educational facilities are 
provided by the Government in the purely indigenous 
areas inhabited by some 195,000 people. It expressed 
the opinion that the provision of urgently needed edu- 
cational facilties for the people is vital for their political, 


economic and social development. 


The Council was also concerned at the lack of any 
development in secondary and higher education in the 
Territory. This fact was attributed by the Government 
to the absence of potential students for technical and 
higher education. If this was the reason, the Council 
felt it might be traced to the deficiencies in primary edu- 
cation. 

(Continued on page 667) 


A group of pupils with their handiwork in South West Africa. 
(S. A. Govt. Information Centre) 
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Nutritional Needs of Latin America 


Ancient Plant May Solve Dietary Problems 


ar A TEN-DAY search for the answers to Latin 
America’s dietary problems. delegates to the Nutri- 
tion Conference held at Montevideo under the auspices 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, predicted “advantageous results” from their 
efforts. 

FAO was requested by the conference to establish as 
soon as possible a Latin American regional office which 
would give nutrition problems a prominent place in its 
work. This would parallel FAO's present regional activity 
carried on in Europe from Rome and in the Near East 
from Cairo, and from its other projected regional offices. 


In the course of the conference, the delegates consid- 
ered quinua, an ancient plant held to be sacred by the 
Incas, as a possible supplementary food in the American 
hemisphere which might be used to combat malnutrition. 
Acting upon a Bolivian motion, the conference asked 
FAO to establish a scientific mission to study the poten- 
tial uses of this plant. 


Quinua is found in the Andes, growing above 12.000 
feet, and it is thought that some day it might play a 
major role in feeding the Upland Indians, whose nutri- 
tion problems are among the most serious in the Ameri- 
cas. It produces a brushlike growth in which its seeds 
are imbedded, and natives thresh the seeds with primitive 
flails. The plant is related to rhubarb, beets. and spinach, 
and is not a true grain though it is often used in gruel or 
porridge. Its carbohydrate and fat content is similar to 
wheat. but it is possible that thiamine and riboflavin are 
present in greater quantities than in wheat. 


The conference, which brought together 70 delegates 
and observers from 19 countries and eight international 
organizations, was called to consider the serious malnu- 
trition, undernourishment. and infant mortality and 
tuberculosis rates which prevail in many Latin American 
countries. These conditions were attributed primarily to 
dietary deficiency of protein, certain minerals, and vita- 
mins, and to economic factors such as low income and 
employment. 


Natrition Problems 


Items on the agenda included the nature and extent 
of nutrition problems in Latin America: practical mea- 
sures for improving nutrition; establishment of national 
nutrition organizations or committees; education of the 
public in nutrition, including food conservation and 
preservation of the nutritive value of food; training of 
nutrition workers; and the improvement of nutrition in 
selected demonstration areas. 


The conference was a result partly of a tour made a 
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Quinua ready for harvest. 


year ago by Sir John Boyd Orr, then Director-General 
of FAO. Visiting many of the Latin American countries, 
he made contacts with workers in his own special field 
of nutrition, and fostered a feeling that renewed consul- 
tations could be helpful to all concerned. This was the 
first recent Latin American nutrition conference to be 
held under the stimulus of an international organization 
and the second in a series planned by FAO. Last Feb- 
ruary a similar conference under FAO auspices met in 
Baguio, the Philippines and considered nutrition prob- 
lems of Southeast Asia. The next Latin American con- 
ference will probably be held in Brazil in 1950. It was 
proposed at Montevideo that nutritionists of the region 


should meet every two years. 








World Experts Advise on Library Services 


Future of Geneva Library Examined 


— EMINENT LIBRARIANS gathered at Lake Success 
on August 2 to help the United Nations to organize 
its library services. Welcoming them to the first session 
of the Advisory Committee of Library Experts, Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public 
Informatjon, emphasized that teamwork between libraries 
was necessary to obtain all the material available to carry 
on the work of the United Nations. 


The Committee’s work included evolving proposals 
for developing the United Nations’ library policy and 
service. Presiding over the deliberations was Frank Chal- 
ton Francis, expert on bibliography, from the British Mu- 
seum. Forty-seven years old, Mr. Francis has been on the 
Museum staff for 23 years. From 1938 to 1940 he was 
one of the Joint-Honorary Secretaries of the Biblio- 
graphical Society and since 1940 he has been its Honorary 
Secretary. He is also a member of the Bibliographical 
Society of America and he lists bibliography. along with 
golf and walking, as one of his recreations. He has also 
been Lecturer in Bibliography at the School of Librarian- 
ship, University College, London, since 1930. 


One of the problems of library work to which he has 
given considerable attention is the proper development of 
big national libraries. Today, he says, libraries are much 
more than the collections of books which was all they 
were supposed to be in the past. The task of a library has 
become more and more one of making information 


available. 


One of the major problems of big libraries, Mr. Francis 
says, is to break down mass collections of library material 
into more compassable groups. The scope of subjects 
covered by books is so vast and increasing so much that it 


is becoming impossible, even for large national libraries 
to cope with them. He therefore feels that there is a need, 





The International Advisory Committee of Library Experts at 
one of its meetings, at U.N. Headquarters. 
(UN-11583) 
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for specialist libraries to co-operate with large national 
libraries. He is especially interested, too, in techniques, 
mechanical and otherwise, for the analysis of information. 


The Vice-Chairman of the Committee is another 
librarian who has considerable experience of large 
libraries. He is Verner Warren Clapp, who has for sev- 
eral years been administrative assistant to the Librarian, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. Born in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, in 1901, he joined the staff of the 
Library of Congress in the early 1920’s and has been 
there ever since. He is also a member of the American 
Library Association, and is the author of numerous 
articles published by the Library of Congress. He is also 
a member of the American Library Association, and is the 
author of numerous articles published by the Library of 
Congress. He is also the compiler of Thomas Jefferson, 
the Architect. 

He replaced Luther Evans, Librarian of the Library of 
Congress, as the United States member of the Advisory 
Committee, Dr. Evans having fallen ill. 


Distinguished Indian Librarian 


india has contributed to the Committee the services of 
its most distinguished librarian, S. R. Runganathan, Presi- 
dent of the Indian Library Association, Professor of 
Library Science at Delhi University, and creator of the 
famous Colon Classification Code. This system is today 
studied by leading librarians and by all library schools 
throughout the world. 

Born in the Province of Madras in 1892, Mr. Runga- 
nathan was a mathematician before he became a librarian, 
having been Assistant Professor of Mathematics at Presi- 
dency College, Madras, before, as he says, “pure acci- 
dent” and a friend’s insistence turned him into a librarian. 
He became Librarian to the Madras University Library in 
1924, from which post he retired in July, 1947. 


Of his system of classification, it has been said that 
“every new subject which is born brings its own colon 


number with it.” 


Because his classification is adaptable to al? sorts of 
filing systems, it is today coming to be used in business 
and industrial libraries, and Mr. Runganathan has even 
been consulted by the bakery industry in London for 


advice on classifying its sources of technical information. 


In addition, he is responsible for the drafting of a 
far-reaching and progressive Library Bill, now being con- 


sidered by the Government of India for the establishment 
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A few of the bookshelves that make the notable library of the 
old League of Nations, at Geneva. 

(Swiss Federal Railways) 
of its National Central Library. The Bill is characterized, 
among other things, by the emphasis it places on cultural 
contact through libraries with other lands. 

\nother member of the Advisory Committee with 
considerable international experience is Yvonne Oddon, 
Librarian of the Museé de (Homme Paris. Born in Gap. 
Hauts-Alpes, France, she was educated at various lycées 
in France. mainly at Grenoble and Grenoble University. 
From 1924 to 1925 she studied at the internationat 
Franco-American Library School in Paris. Then she 
worked and trained in various libraries in the United 
States. including the University of Michigan Library and 
the Detroit Public Library. Since 1929, Mlle. Oddon has 
been head librarian of the Musée de (Homme in Paris, 
except for the period between 1941 and 1945 when she 
was a prisoner of the Gestapo following her activities in 
the Resistance Movement. 

In 1946. she visited the United States as the guest of 
the American Library Association and Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, and in July this year, embarked on a five-month 
mission to Haiti for the Fundamental Education Section 
of UNESCO to survey educational material. 

The Middle East contributed the services of Abdel 
Moneim Omar to the Advisory Committee. Born in 
Egypt in December, 1906, he is today in charge of the 
Reading Room and Lending Department of the Egyptian 
National Library, and is the head of the Cairo Library 
Association. His aid and that of his library have been 
sought by a number of Middle East countries in the 
development and establishment of libraries there. One ot 
his special interests in Egypt is to provide library ser- 
vices to the public. In his leisure time, he has written, 
apart from technical articles, a novel in Arabic, called 
Isis and Osiris, and a study in English on the Sudan ques- 
tion, 

The expert from China is Kwang Tsing Wu, from the 
National Library of Peiping, who is at present on loan 
to the library of Congress in Washington. He is the repre- 
sentative in America of the Peiping National Library and 
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The UN Library is growing considerably, not only in number 


but also in the variety of books it contains. 
(UN-11552) 


since 1938 has been working in the Library of Congress. 

From 1930 to 1932 he studied librarianship and his- 
tory at Michigan and Colombia Universities and in 1944 
he was awarded the Ph.D. at Chicago University for his 
work in bibliographical history. He has published a 
number of monographs and other technical articles on 
various aspects of library work. Apart from librarianship, 
his main interest is Chinese printing problems. 

Latin America is represented on the Advisory Com- 
mittee by Jorge Ugarte-Vial who hails from Chile where 
he was born. in Santiago, in July, 1903. Educated at the 
University of Chile, he joined the staff of the Congres- 
sional Library in Santiago in 1923. He took his LL.B. 
degree in 1927 and this legal training stood him in good 
stead when he in 1929 became the Chief of the Juridical 
and Social Science Section of the Congressional Library. 
In 1931, he became the Director of the Library. 

Also present at the meetings of the Advisory Committee 
were representatives of eight specialized agencies, 
UNESCO, WHO, the International Bank, the Monetary 
Fund. FAO, ILO. IRO, and ECAQO, Present, too, were 
members of the staff of the Library services of the United 
Nations. headed by Dr. Carl H. Milam. Director of the 
Library Services. 

Subjects listed for study at the meetings of the Advisory 
Committee included the general library policy of the 
United Nations, services related to the United Nations 
library, the libraries of the specialized agencies, the dis- 
tribution and use of United Nations documents and 
departmental publications, and the dissemination of in- 
formation about the United Nations through the libraries 
of the world. 

Another question under consideration involved the 
matter of the United Nations Library making use of other 
libraries. Also on the agenda were the matters of intern- 
ship and library staff exchanges. 

The relationship of the Headquarters Library to the 
United Nations Library at Geneva, which was a legacy 
inherited from the League of Nations, was yet another 
issue before the Advisory Committee. 
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Ecoaomic and Social Council: 





Expansion of Europe's Trade Discussed 


Debate on Relations Between ECE and ERP 


HE SCOPE OF 

the work of 
the Economic 
Commission for 
Europe and the 
effects of the 
Marshall Plan 
on that work 
were among the 
matters discussed 
at plenary meet- 
ings of the cur- 
rent session of 
the Economic 
and Social Coun- 
cil during the 


debate on ECE’s 


oo Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon), President 
report which be-— o¢ the Economic and Social Council. 
(UN-12148) 


gan on July 27. 

ECE, in the opinion of the representative of Poland, 
Tadeusz Lychowski, was devoting itself to “minor prob- 
lems” and had not been able to fulfil its task. That task, 
as he saw it, was to aid in the reconstruction of war- 
devastated countries of Europe, raise living standards, 
and strengthen intra-European trade relations. The fault 
was not that of the Secretariat but of certain members 
of ECE which had made economic arrangements “out- 
side the United Nations.” 

From this there developed a general discussion of the 
Marshall Plan in relation to ECE. Amazasp Arutiunian 
(U.S.S.R.) detected two tendencies which he felt had 
developed since the establishment of ECE. One was to 
occupy ECE with “special questions like silica brick, 
ceramic insulators, etc.,” thus transforming it into an 
anemic organization. The other tendency was to estab- 
lish a “European co-operation” which was “not based 
on the equality of all democratic countries.” 

The policy of the United States, declared Mr. Aruti- 
unian, was to view economic problems from outside the 
United Nations. The first step had been the liquidation 
of UNRRA and the turning to “frank economic exploi- 
tation. . . . The Marshall Plan is the outcome of that 
policy.” 

In order to help ECE perform its task, he put six 
proposals before the Economic and Social Council. These 
proposals were: 
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@ That ECE should take measures to develop trade 
within Europe and Europe’s trade with the rest of the 
world. 

@ That aid to Europe should be organized within the 
framework of the United Nations and not outside it. 

@ That foreign trade discrimination should be ended. 
@ That aid should be given for the development of 
European heavy industry. 

@ That credits should be accorded to European farm- 
ers, especially to those with small farms. 

@ That steps should be taken to eliminate speculation 
which exploited the misery of Europe’s peoples. 

ECE would have to create adequate organs to fulfil 
these tasks. 

The Soviet resolution, Mr. Arutiunian explained in 
the course of discussion, offered a constructive program 
of democratic co-operation while the Marshall Plan 
meant intolerable foreign domination of Western Euro- 


pean national economies. 


U. S. Rebuttal of U.S.S.R. Charges 

The United States representative, William L. Thorp, 
on the other hand, noted a remarkable degree of co- 
operation existing within the Economic Commission for 
Europe. 

During the debate he denied the charges levelled by 
the U.S.S.R. representatives. 

The “ruling groups in the United States,” for instance, 
had been accused by Mr. Arutiunian of using economic 
difficulties to obtain advantages and military bases in 
Western Europe. The United States was seeking to 
dominate control of European economy, monopolists 
were getting American taxpayers to finance their ex: 
ports, and, he added, “in the Marshall Plan is found 
expressed the international solidarity of big business- 
men.” 

Mr. Thorp, however, asserted that it was not the in- 
tention of his country to establish strategic military 
bases in consequence of Marshall aid and he denied 
that income resulting from the sale of Marshall Plan 
goods would be utilized for military purposes either for 
the benefit of the nations participating in this aid or for 
the benefit of the United States. 

Whereas Mr. Arutiunian foresaw the subjection of 
European agriculture to American economic interests, 
claiming that plans for increased United States meat ex- 
ports tended to hamper the rehabilitation of European 
livestock, Mr. Thorp affirmed that exports to Europe had 
been greatly increased on the specific request of each 
European participant, and as a contribution to general 
European recovery. 
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The U.S.S.R. delegate had forecast that in 1952, Euro- 
peans would, as a result of the Marshall Plan, eat less 
bread and cereals and sugar than before the war. Hector 
McNeil, the United Kingdom representative, cited  sta- 
tistics to disprove this contention. 

Mr. McNeil also disagreed with the statement by Mr. 
\rutiunian that the Government of the United Kingdom 
had been obliged to renounce its program to national ze 
the Ruhr industries. Mr. McNeil denied that the United 
States was using such pressure. This matter depended 
on the German people and had never been discussed by 
the Governments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 


“Marshall Plan No Plot Against Europe” 

\s for the charge by the Soviet spokesman that the 
United States was seeking domination over the ~ontrol 
of European economy, the spokesman for the latter 
country, Mr. Thorp, denied that the Marshall Plan was 
in any way a plot against European economy. The plans 
of the various European nations participating in the Plan 
had been prepared by these countries themselves without 
the participation of the United States. The whole purpose 
of the Marshall Plan was to free Europe from depend- 
ence on American aid. While it was only natural for the 
United States to determine how Marshall Plan dollars 
were being spent since they represented United States 
investment. this did not mean that the United States 
imposed exchange rates arbitrarily. 

Another point made by Mr. Arutiunian was that the 
purpose of the Marshall Plan was to postpone an inevit- 
able crisis which was approaching the United States, by 
creating a market for its goods. Mr. Thorp agreed that 


the sudden stoppage of exports to Europe under the 
Marshall Plan would result in a minor, temporary read- 
justment crisis in the United States, but he made the 
point that the United States itself suffered from certain 


The Economic and Social Council in its Seventh Session, at Geneva. 
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shortages and was therefore by no means seeking to 


dump surpluses. 

In the later stages of the discussion, Mr. Arutiunian 
declared that he was not opposed in principle to Ameri- 
ean aid to Europe, but he wished to stress that complete 
equality and sovereignty of nations should be maintained. 
The United States. he added, had enriched itself during 
the war while Europe had borne the brunt. The United 
States aid should therefore be more generous and not 
designed to give pre-eminence to the United States. 

Hernan Santa Cruz. of Chile, strongly disagreed with 
the Soviet view that ECE had not done its most essential 
work. He disagreed, too, with the Soviet accusation that 
one country was engaged in “cold, calculated exploita- 
tion” of European countries. The Soviet denunciation of 
the Marshall Plan, he said, showed that international 
communism did not wish to see stability in Europe as 
it needed “desperate people, cold, and hunger” to succeed 
in its own purposes. To this, Mr. Arutiunian replied 
that the purpose of communism was to raise living stand- 


ards and to abolish discrimination. 


Co-Existence of Capitalism and Communism 

Communism and capitalism, Mr. Arutiunian continued, 
could exist side by side. and that was why the U.S.S.R. 
was participating in Geneva in the work of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. He felt that the Marshall Plan 
was the wrong way to arrive at a concerted effort by the 
nations of Europe, which he did not think faced a catas- 
trophe without Marshall aid. It was therefore not neces- 
sary for these nations to accept American conditions 
with such assistance. He was ready to go halfway in 
meeting other views. however, in order to reach an 
agreed solution on work of the Economie Commission 
for Europe. 

Here the representative of Poland, Mr. Lychowski, 
took the floor again. Because ECE was now about to 
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embark un a much wider field, having so far dealt with 
marginal issues only, he said, a general over-all direc- 
tive was required and there was need for a new attempt 
at co-operation. 


The resolution submitted by the delegate of the 
U.S.S.R. was defeated by 14 votes to 3. 


The report of the ECE was finally approved at a 
plenary meeting of the Economic and Social Council on 
August 4. 


In so approving, the Council noted with satisfaction the 
provisions made by the Commission for promoting the 
reconstruction, industrial development, and foreign trade 
of European countries. The Council expressed the hope 
that this work would result in increased industrial and 





agricultural output, especially in the under-developed 
countries of Europe. It also hoped that intra-European 
trade would be expanded. 


The Council, moreover, urged ECE to approach the 
specialized agencies wherever necessary for assistance in 
its work. It called on the Commission “to pursue this 
work realistically” so as to obtain concrete results as 
soon as possible. Further, a progress report should be 


submitted to the Council on the Commission’s activities 
in the fields of industrial development and trade. The 
Council also called for an early factual analysis of the 
possibilities of economic reconstruction through the de- 
velopment of under-industrialized countries and expan. 


sion of intra-European trade. 


Development Problems of the Far East 


“Asia’s Awakening” Stressed in Debate on ECAFE Report 


‘ lem PROBLEMS OF one half of humanity were reviewed 

by the Economic and Social Council in its study of 
the report of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. General discussion of the report began 
on July 30 and continued until August 2. 

In wholeheartedly supporting the report, Dr. Herbert 
V. Evatt (AusTRALIA) described the Commission as 
“the body where the underdeveloped countries of Asia 
and the major industrial areas of the rest of the world 
come together to fulfil in this region the economic 
objectives of the United Nations Charter.” Asia's awaken- 
ing was one of the most important facts of our time, 
offering to the Council and to ECAFE the opportunity of 
encouraging Asiatic development and expansion along 
peaceful lines. This. he added, enabled the Far East to 
find an outlet for its energies, to raise its living stand- 
ards and to expand foreign trade. 


Because he thought that ECAFE had done a good job 
so far in view of the vast complexity of its problems, 
P. C. Chang (Cina) pleaded for more constructive 
support and less criticism of its work. The New Zealand 
delegate, James Thorn, also giving warm support to 
ECAFE, urged immediate arrangements between re- 
gional commissions and specialized agencies in order to 
make their work more effective. 

Complimenting ECAFE on its precise formulation of 
the problems of industrial development and agricul- 
tural progress in Asia and the Far East, Thierry de 
Clermont-Tennere (FRANCE) considered that the Com- 
mission had shown a good grasp of the dangers of one- 
sided economic development. Hector McNeil (UnitTep 
KINGDOM) stated that it was the Commission’s task to 


find its own definitions for its economic problems, to 
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create its own pattern and within this pattern to put 
first things first. 

The U. S. S. R. delegate, Amazasp Arutiunian, stated, 
on the other hand, that the Commission’s report reflected 
the efforts of the colonial powers to consolidate their 
economic interests. The Council should recognize, he 
stressed, that the backwardness of Asia was the result 
of colonial policies. As an example, he cited the ten- 
dency to regard Malaya as a supplier of raw materials 
such as rubber and tin, whereas he felt that the country 
should be industrially developed with these raw mate- 
rials as a base. 


Economic Development 


The economic recovery and development of Asiatic 
and Far Eastern countries, he urged. should be founded 
on a solid basis which would lead to their emancipa- 
tion. He warned against confusing short-term steps with 
broad measures for long-term economic development, 
although, he added, the former should fit into long-range 
plans. These plans should include programs for the 
development of national industry. including heavy in- 
dustry, and should not wait upon “natural evolution.” 


Summing up. Mr. Arutiunian put forward three 
recommendations to ECAFE. These concetned: 


@ The promotion and development of national industry 
in Asiatic countries, including metallurgical, machine. 
chemical, and electrical industries. Assistance given to 
attain these ends, he cautioned, should not be tied to 
any political, economic. or military privileges and 
should be kept within the framework of the United 
Nations. 


@ The development of trade. 
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@ The development of agriculture, which should include 
organized assistance to peasants. 

The report of the Commission, it will be recalled, 
submitted recommendations on the industrial develop- 
ment of countries of the Far East and Asia, on technical 
training, on food and agriculture, on inland transport, on 
flood control and on trade promotion. It also contained 
recommendations on the economy of Japan. 


The Role of Japan 


On this last question, the report laid down the prin- 
ciple that Japan’s trade and industrial plans should 
be adjusted to the needs of ECAFE countries, within the 
limits set by the Allied Far Eastern Commission, and 
with the Japanese peace treaty when it was concluded. 
A resolution of the Commission asked member govern- 
ments to give immediate consideration to the possibility 
of entering into working arrangements with Japan for 
the supply of capital goods, materials and consumer 
goods by Japan in exchange for raw materials and other 
goods. 

Commenting on these recommendations, Dr. Evatt 
stated that uncertainty about the future of Japan had 
resulted in a major gap in planning the economic recon- 
struction of Asia and the Pacific area. The abilities and 
energy of Japan should be diverted along peaceful lines 
to contribute to improving the conditions of her neigh- 
bors. Reparations from Japan, he thought, should be used 
to assist such improvement but he warned against exag- 
gerating the possible extent of such reparations. He urged 
that there should be a peace settlement in which all 
participating in the Pacific victory should have a 
full voice. 

Mr. Thorn, of New Zealand, felt that ECAFE had 
overstepped its powers in attempting to define the 
principles which should govern Japanese trade and 
industry. Instead, it should have limited itself to deter- 
mining and co-ordinating levels of Japanese industrial 
output. The ECAFE resolution on the subject, as it stood. 
“could be interpreted as contemplating the re-establish- 
ment of Japan as the principal capital goods supplier to 
countries represented on the Commission.” 

New Zealand, he assured the Council, opposed any 
resolution “likely to place Japan in a position of eco- 
nomic domination in Asia.” He thereupon circulated a 
draft resolution that would have the Economic and 
Social Council “affirm that, pending signing a peace 
treaty with Japan, questions of industrial levels and 
trade with Japan are entirely within the competence 


of ECAFE.” 


The U.S. S. R. representative. Mr. Arutiunian, favored 
the development of peacetime industries in Japan, and 
emphasized that it was essential that the industrial hege- 
mony and war potential of Japan should not be rebuilt. 


To one important aspect of the report the Com- 
mission’s Executive Secretary. P. S. Lokanathan, drew 
the Council’s particular attention. The Commission had 
appealed to the more advanced industrial countries for 
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assistance to Asia and the Far East “by making avail- 
able an adequate share of their production of capital 
goods and basic materials.” 


ECAFE believed, he said, that much could be done 
towards overcoming the shortage of foreign exchange 
resources by taking action not only to promote inter- 
regional trade but also by increasing extra-regional 
exports. 


On the matter of flood control measures to assist 
China and other countries of the region, the Commis- 
sion’s Executive Secretary urged the Council to accept 
the recommendations for the establishment of a Flood 
Control Bureau. Mr. Thorn, of New Zealand, was 
opposed, however, to the creation of such a Bureau. He 
suggested instead that flood control specialists should 
be engaged as consultants. The Chinese delegate, Mr. 
Chang, on the other hand, pressed for the acceptance 
of the Commission’s recommendation and he called, too, 
for the assistance of technical experts. Willard Thorp 
(Unitep States) favored caution in establishing new 
machinery for flood control. 


Debate on Colonial Policy 


There was considerable discussion on colonial pol- 
icy arising out of the remarks made by Mr. Arutiunian 
charging the colonial powers with exploiting and hin- 
dering the economic and industrial development of 
their colonies. 


H. C. J. H. Gelissen (NETHERLANDS), in reply, sur- 
veyed the history of Indonesian industrialization and 
Indonesia’s role in connection with foreign capital, tech- 
nical leadership, and labor. He denied that political 
dependence tended to retard industrial development and 
cited detailed examples of the development of technical 
training facilities and co-operative ventures to show that 
Indonesia processed some of its own raw materials such 
as coconut, sugar. bauxite, and rubber. Indonesian im- 
ports, he claimed, were not “dumped” but corresponded 
to local needs. They were largely consumer goods but 
the present post-war shortages of these goods gave a 
wrong picture of the situation. He further cited exam- 
ples of the productive use of both Dutch and foreign 
capital which had been attracted by the orderly condi- 
tions maintained by the Dutch administration. 


L. D. Wilgress (CANADA) justified the extensive invest- 
ments of the United Kingdom, the United States and 
others and said that they did not result in political or 
other disadvantages. He disagreed fundamentally with 
the Soviet Union thesis on foreign investment. 


The United States delegate, Mr. Thorp, warned against 
oversimplification in the discussion of economic prob- 
lems in underdeveloped countries. The causes of these 
problems were not necessarily synonomous with “ex- 
ploitation.” 

The U. S. S. R. spokesman, Mr. Arutiunian, declared 


that the colonial system was not dead. It had merely 
changed and survived through economic rather than 
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through political pressure. He wanted, not autarchy, but 
the development of trade both on regional and interna- 
tional levels subordinated always to the principles of 
national independence. Comparing the organizational 
pattern of ECAFE with that of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. he proposed that the example of ECE 
be followed in creating substantive committees for the 
promotion of trade and industrial development. 


Regional Commissions 


In the course of discussion on the expenses of regional 
commissions, Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE) urged that 
these commissions be given suflicient latitude to execute 
the vast programs of practical work confronting them. 
He suggested that all United Nations Member states 
should contribute to the expenses of the commissions. 
Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazi) felt that the financial work 
of the regional commissions should be the collective 
responsibility of the United Nations. He disagreed with 
a Canadian proposal that the participant countries should 
bear the burden. 


The roles of Nepal, Indonesia, and Vietnam in the 





work of ECAFE were also discussed by the Council. 


A proposal for including Nepal within the geographical 
scope of ECAFE activities was unanimously adopted. 

The Soviet delegate urged that Indonesia and Vietnam 
participate in ECAFE if only in an advisory capacity. 

New Zealand submitted a proposal in regard to Indo- 
nesia’s membership that the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations should arrange, with the concurrence of 
the Security Council if necessary, that the United Nations 
Good Offices Committee approach both the Netherlands 
and Indonesia in an effort to come to an agreement. 


The Commission’s report suggested that Indonesian 
membership be postponed and Mr. Thorn (NEw ZEa- 
LAND) agreed with this “in view of the confused situa- 
tion de facto and de jure.” The Netherlands representa- 
tive, Mr. Gelissen, requested the Economic and Social 
Council to postpone taking a decision on the Indonesian 
Republic’s application for associate membership, pend- 
ing action on the New Zealand proposal. 


The general discussion in the Council on ECAFE was 
closed on August 2. 


New Protocol on Narcotic Drugs 
Council Calls for Speedy Approval 


A" RTHER STEP towards tightening up international 

control of the narcotic drug traflic was taken by the 
Economic and Social Council on August 3. On that day 
the Council unanimously approved a new protocol which 
would extend international control to certain drugs not 
covered by the convention at present in force, including 
certain new synthetic drugs. 


The draft of this protocol had been adopted by the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs in May, 1948, and sub- 
mitted to the Council. It was first examined and approved 
by the Council’s Social Committee. The delegates from 
the U.S.S.R. and Byelorussia. however, reserved their 
right to reopen the question later in order to secure the 
deletion of Article 8 of the new protocol, the so-called 
“colonial application clause”. 


In the course of the Committee’s proceedings, this 
clause had been amended as the result of a combined 
redraft submitted by China, France, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 


In effect this amendment makes it possible for any 
state with dependent territories to notify the Secretary- 
General that the provisions will apply to all or any of 
these territories. This notification will then go into effect 
as from the thirtieth day after the Secretary-General 
has received it. 


Article 8, as it stood before this amendment was ac- 
cepted, stated that “acceptance of the present protocol 
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does not apply to all or any territories for the foreign 
relations of which such states are responsible.” 


In the discussion priod to the amendment, 5S. Koula- 
genkov (U.S.S.R.) declared this Article contradicted the 
the purpose of the protocol by allowing certain colonial 
territories to avoid the control of narcotic drugs. The 
representative of the United Kingdom, however, B. A. 
Rundall, stated that his Government was bound to con- 
sult its dependent territories before signing conventions 
on their behalf. The United States representative, Mr. 
Stinebower said that, as he had pointed out before, the 
form of Article 8 would make no difference to the action 
his Government would be taking on the protocol since it 
would ratify it at once both for its metropolitan territory 
and for all territories for which it was responsible. 


Speeding Up Procedure 


Now that the protocol has been passed by the Council, 
it will go before the forthcoming session of thé General 
\ssembly. In order to speed up the procedure, the Coun- 
cil also adopted a draft resolution urging the Gen- 
eral Assembly to approve the protocol as soon as 
possible, after consideration had been given to any fur- 
ther observations of Member states. The draft resolution 
also requested the General Assembly to open the protocol 
for signature as soon as possible during the third ses- 
sion. In addition, it requested all Member states to 
adhere to the protocol as soon as possible, urging them 
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“to take the necessary steps to exiend the application of 
the protocol to territories for the foreign relations of 
which they were responsible, subject, where necessary 
for constitutional reasons, to the consent of the govern- 
ments of such territories.” 

The Council also adopted four resolutions on other 
aspects of the control of narcotic drugs. 

The first resolution concerned illicit traflic in narcotics. 
It noted that illicit drug traffic was tending to resume its 
prewar limits and urged that the system of reporting 
such traffic should be tightened up. 

The Council’s second resolution concerned the aboli- 
tion of opium-smoking in the Far East, and listed a num- 
ber of measures for suppressing it. 

The third resolution dealt with methods for determin- 
ing the origin of opium. Suggesting steps to secure inter- 
national co-operation in establishing a scientific method 
of determining the origin of raw opium, it recognized 
that the establishment of such a method would be of 
enormous assistance in combating illicit traffic in this 
drug. 


The fourth unanimous resolution urged the simplifica- 





tion of existing international instruments on narcotic 
drugs. It requested the Secretary-General to prepare a 
single draft convention which would replace these instru- 
ments which were characterized by complexity. 

In addition, the Economic and Social Council adopted 
a resolution aimed at promoting studies and inquiries 
regarding an Interim Commodity Agreement on raw 
opium, and it approved a proposal that the United 
Nations should issue a periodical on narcotic drugs. 

The Council further adopted a resolution requiring 
that resolutions of the World Health Organization about 
habit-forming drugs should be submitted to the Nar- 
cotics Commission for study and report. 

In addition. the Council approved the sending to Peru 
of a commission of enquiry into the effect of chewing 
the coca leaf. This decision was taken in accordance with 
a request from the Peruvian Government addressed to 
the Secretary General of the United Nations and recom- 
mended to the Council by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. 

The Council also confirmed the terms of office of the 
present members of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
to the end of 1949, 


Abduction of British Subjects in Jerusalem 


Case of Five Engineers Brought Before Security Council 


i bem CASE OF five British subjects, abducted by Jewish 

irregular forces in Jerusalem on July 6, was brought 
to the attention of the Security Council on July 27 by 
Sir Alexander Cadogan (UniTED KinGpom). 

Sir Alexander reviewed the circumstances of the case. 
as given in three messages to the Security Council from 
the Truce Commission on July 14, 15 and 17. He then 
proposed a resolution that would place the Council on 
record in supporting the demands of the Truce Com- 
mission for the release of the men. and in calling for 
their surrender to the Commission in Jerusalem. 

Cabling on July 14 the Chairman of the Palestine Truce 
Commission reported that on May 13 the acting manager 
of the Electric Corporation, a British subject, had re- 
quested the members of the Truce Commission to afford 
the power station the protection of their three national 
flags. The request was granted because the station pro- 
vided essential public services equally for the Jewish and 
Arab communities in the city. On July 6, members of the 
dissident group, Irgun Zvai Leumi, posing as Jewish 
Army members, arrested the acting manager of the plant 
and four other British subjects. 

The kidnapped victims, the message continued, were 
held by the dissidents who were alleged to be collecting 
evidence of spying by British power station employees, 
all of whom during the period of hostilities had worked 
devotedly, and often at risk of their lives. to provide light 
and power to both Jews and Arabs. The Chairman of the 
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Truce Commission thereupon lodged a protest with the 
local Jewish authorities and gave them a time limit of 
24 hours. subsequently extended to 56 hours, from 
July 12. to arrange for the men to be released. In the 
meanwhile. the Jewish authorities were negotiating to 
have them delivered to the authorities at Tel Aviv. 

On July 15 the Truce Commission had still received no 
satisfactory reply. and therefore they handed over the 
problem to the Security Council to take any action it 
might deem appropriate in the matter. 

\s to the competence of the Security Council to take 
action in the case. Sir Alexander pointed out that there 
is at present no authority representing the United Nations, 
other than the Truce Commission, in Jerusalem. The 
Council has a continuing interest in the problem of 
security and the maintenance of law and order in Pales- 
tine. The building from which the men were abducted 
was. owing to its essential public importance, protected 
by the flags of the three Powers represented on the Com- 
mission. The abduction was therefore an affront to the 
prestige of the Truce Commission and, through it. of the 
United Nations. he declared. 

In answer to the allegations of the British delegate the 
representative of the Provisional Government of Israel, 
Major Aubrey Eban, stated that when the five employees 
of the Electric Corporation were taken into custody by 


“certain forces” in Jerusalem, the first and most anxious 
concern of his Government was to bring them under 
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authorized control. This was swiftly and_ successfully 


accomplished. 


Major Eban doubted that the Security Council could at 
this stage decide whether jurisdiction to investigate this 
matter rested with the Truce Commission or the Pro- 
visional Government of Israel. Rather it appeared to be 
one of bilateral relations between the United Kingdom 
and Israel. Further, he maintained, the Truce Commis- 
sion has many important functions but does not possess 
authority to protect residents against the jurisdiction of 
the military authorities. 


The Government of Israel was not associated in the 
arrest of these men. he asserted, but once they had come 
within its custody and jurisdiction, the charges against 
them could not be entirely and immediately ignored. 
These constituted a prima facie case for further inves- 
ligation. 

Declaring that the most appropriate way of dealing 
with this question was to allow judicial processes to take 
their course, Major Eban stated that the defendants that 


very morning had appeared before a civil court in Tel. 


Aviv and the court had ruled that unless more specific 
charges could be brought against them within a brief 
period of time, the prosecution’s case would be deemed 


insufhicient and the men would be released forthwith. 


Another Incident 


At this point, Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, President of the 
Council, speaking as the representative of the Ukrainian 
S. 5. R.. said that it was hardly appropriate for the 
Security Council at this particular moment to deal with a 
specific case. Pending a judgment regarding the guilt or 
innocence of certain persons, the representative of the 
United Kingdom was asking for a decision, a decision that 
amounted to interference in the internal affairs of the 
State of Israel. 


Mr. Manuilsky then read a telegraphic appeal received 
by his delegation. It dealt with the “regrettable state of 
affairs” involving 280 citizens of Israel, deported from 
their homeland and detained in a special camp at Gilgil, 
Kenya, “without the elementary benefit of a hearing or 
trial,” some of them “in custody since 1941.” The tele- 
gram stated that the time set for the prisoners’ release 
by the Kenya Government, a British colony, was long 
past, and that the health and welfare of the internees 
had deteriorated to an alarming degree. 


Mr. Manuilsky asked the United Kingdom representa- 
tive for information on this question which, he suggested. 
was at least as important as the case of the five British 


engineers. 


Concluding, Mr. Manuilsky suggested that the United 
Nations Mediator in Palestine might be approached for 
information regarding these matters. At the present time, 
he said, the question and the resolution offered by the 
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United Kingdom were not within the competence of the 


Council. 


Sir Alexander replied that he did not think the two 
cases were exact parallels, since the kidnapping by 
irregular forces flouted the United Nations Truce Com- 
mission. As to the Kenya detainees, he had just learned 
that all of them had been safely repatriated to Israel. 


The discussion then returned to the kidnapping. Speak- 
ing for the United States, Dr. Philip C. Jessup said that 
the action of undisciplined groups on either side con- 
stituted a menace to the United Nations efforts to main- 
tain peace in Palestine. The draft resolution did not, he 
thought. contemplate surrendering the five men to the 
Truce Commission for trial. Therefore, the question of 
any judicial power of the Truce Commission need not 
concern the Council. On the other hand, the men were 
held without conclusive evidence against them for twenty- 
one days and this left the circumstances of their seizure 
open to criticism. 

As to the basic problems of concern to the Security 
Council—assurance of respect for the Truce Commission 
as an agency of the United Nations, and secondly. the 
readiness and ability of the Government of Israel to 
control dissident elements—Mr. Jessup felt that the 
Council had assurance on both points in the statement of 
the Israel representative. 

Mr. el-Khouri (Syria) challenged the stand of the 
United States delegation, declaring that if no resolution 
was passed it would appear that the Security Council was 
encouraging kidnapping by dissident persons. 

\lexandre Parodi (FRANCE) pointed to grave difficul- 
ties in the legal aspects of the case. It was not the role of 
the Truce Commission, he observed, to grant protection 
to British subjects any more than to any other nationals 
or citizens. But what was grave in the present case was 
that the personnel involved was engaged in ensuring the 
functioning of a public service in Jerusalem. one that 
could not easily be replaced once it had been destroyed. 
It was just and right, he said, that the organs representing 
the United Nations be dealt with with more considera- 
tion a nd he urged the Israel representative to report to 


his Government from that angle. 


Further information on the detention of the five men 
was received by the Security Council by August 2. An 
Israeli letter of July 29 stated that the men had been 
taken from a private dwelling, not from a building under 
United Nations protection. A letter of August 5. offered 
by the United Kingdom representative. said that the 
British Consul-General at Jerusalem had been informed 
that the men were arrested either in the power house or 
in a house opposite, or in the road between. All of these 
places were within the zone granted protection by the 
flags of the Truce Commission. In the absence of fur- 
ther information no action on the resolution was taken 
at this meeting and further consideration of the matter 
was postponed. 
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Non-Self-Governing Territories: 





Latest Reports on Colonial Conditions Analyzed 


A THE REQUEST of leading Somalis a boarding school 

for girls has been started in British Somaliland. 
This is not an item that would hit world headlines but it 
is nevertheless significant to the United Nations. So far 
the modern education of girls has had no place in the 
Somali way of life. The starting of the girls’ school 
by Somalis in Somaliland is therefore a landmark of 


progress. 


This information is one item in the United Kingdom 
report on British Somaliland—transmitted under Article 
73 (e) of the Charter. Under that clause, one of the 
most significant provisions of the Charter, Member 
countries administering territories which have not yet 
attained self-government have agreed to transmit regu- 
larly to the Secretary-General “statistical and other in- 
formation of a technical nature relating to economic, 
social and educational conditions. . . .” 


In accordance with this thousands of typed and printed 
pages pour into the offices of the Division of Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories. Here all this in- 
formation is summarized and analyzed for a special 
committee appointed by the General Assembly at its last 
session. This Committee, which is to meet in Geneva 
from September 2 to 18, will report to the General 
Assembly at its forthcoming session in Paris. Its pre- 
cise function as defined in the Assembly resolution is to 
examine the information and “to submit reports thereon 
for the consideration of the General Assembly with such 
procedural recommendations as it may deem fit and with 
such substantive recommendations as it may deem de- 
sirable relating to functional fields generally but not 
with respect to individual territories.” The Committee 
may, in its work, avail itself of the counsel and assistance 
of the specialized agencies. It may also establish liaison 
with the Economic and Social Council. 





A patient in the Maternity Hospital at Freetown, Sierra Leone 


with her newly born child. (British Official Photograph) 
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The information received this year is more complete 
and substantial than in the two previous years. In gen- 
eral Member countries have followed the General As- 
sembly resolution (142, II), which recommended a 
standard form for their guidance. Members have also 
sent supplemental information in the form of official 
reports and publications. This is in accordance with 
another Assembly resolution. 


Studying these reports the members of the Division 
of Non-Self-Governing Territories, men who are familiar 
with local conditions, look out for the signs of progress. 
They find, for example, that in the Gold Coast and in 
Nigeria plans are rapidly going forward for the de- 
velopment of the University College of Nigeria and the 
University College of the Gold Coast. The principals 
of the two Colleges and a number of professors and lec- 
turers have already been appointed, and some have 
begun their work. From the Gold Coast 12 men and 13 
women were sent on courses in the United Kingdom for 
the training of the staff of higher education. 


Racial Problems 


Racial problems begin to receive their due attention, 
and the age-old ostrich policy towards racial frictions 
is being gradually superseded by a policy of facing the 
problem squarely and frankly. “In social life.” says 
the information transmitted by the United Kingdom 
Government on Kenya, “the division between the races 
is the most clearly marked. There are members of each 
community who are anxious to break down any existing 
social barriers. and, with this objective in view, an Inter- 
Racial Committee has been formed with the agreement 
of the various cultural societies in Nairobi for the pur- 
pose of building a Cultural Centre open to all races.” 


In the case of the United States territory of Puerto 





Boys in their class at the primary school of the Catholic 
Mission at Kisantu, (Inkisi, Belgian Congo). 
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An Industrial Development Company Cement Plant in Catano, 
Puerto Rico. (Government of Puerto Rico). 


Rico, the supplemental documents illustrate the dramatic 
development in the field of industrialization in a terri- 
tory long regarded as predominantly agricultural. 


Industrialization Intensified 


The process of industrialization which began in effect 
with the establishment of the Puerto Rican Industrial De- 
velopment Company in 1942 has been greatly intensified 
during the past year. In addition to local glass, paper, 
cement, clay products, and shoe and leather production. 
a textile mill is being built. A textile industry will satisfy 
a long-felt need in an island where the consumption of 
cotton and rayon fabrics runs to over twenty-eight mil- 


lion dollars a year. 


With the establishment of the Industrial Development 
Company and Bank in 1942, machinery and raw mate- 
rials essential for industrial use were exempted from all 
excise taxes. In 1947, a tax holiday bill was approved 
by the Insular Legislature exempting all new industries, 
and a number of already established ones. from the pay- 
ment of all taxes, including income tax for a period of 
fifteen years. 


France and the United States have included informa- 
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tion on the development of self-governing institutions. 
In Tunisia, for example, it is noted that a decree of 
August 7, 1947 established a Tunisian Council of Min- 
isters, composed in equal number of Tunisians and 
Frenchmen, with the Prime Minister a Tunisian. The 
other Tunisians in the Cabinet are the Ministers of Jus- 
tices, Commerce. Labor, Public Health, and Agriculture. 
In the case of Puerto Rico mention is made of the Law 
of August 5, 1947 providing for the election of the 
Governor by popular vote: and in that of Alaska of the 
progress of the bill to provide for the admission of 
Alaska to the United States. 


These trends toward self-government and greater co- 
operation with the peoples are in the spirit of the As- 
sembly resolution which noted that some Members had 
already voluntarily transmitted information on the de- 
velopment of self-governing institutions in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. It declared that the transmission 
of such information was “entirely in conformity with the 
spirit of Article 73 of the Charter and should be there- 


fore duly noted and encouraged.” 





Minority Views on Trust Reports 


\t its final meeting on August 5, the Trusteeship 
Council accepted as appendices to its annual report 
to the General Assembly, four statements of the views 
submitted by the U. S. 5S. R. delegate. Mr. Tsarapkin 
had voted against those parts of the Council’s report 
containing its observations, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations on Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, and New 


Guinea. 


The Soviet delegate also filed a statement of his views 
on the question of the status of the Statute for Jeru- 
salem. This statement calling for action on this ques- 
tion was also appended to the Council’s final report 
after the deletion of the following two paragraphs, 
which were ruled irrelevant by the Council President: 
“The representative of the U. S. S. R. emphasized that 
in deciding to submit the question of the Statute ot 
the City of Jerusalem to the General Assembly the 
Trusteeship Council not only failed to fulfil the obli- 
gations laid upon it by the political game carried on 
in connection with one Palestine question. ° 

“On this question of the Statute of the City of Jeru- 
salem, the Trusteeship Council proved in practice to 
be an instrument of United States policy, and followed 
the lead of the United States delegation which was at 
that time making every effort, as is known, to prevent 
the implementation of the General Assembly Resolu- 
tion of November 29, 1948.’ 
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‘Strict Observance’ of Indonesian Truce Called For 


Security Council Examines 


; me STALEMATE IN negotiations for a peaceful settle- 

ment in Indonesia was again discussed at meetings of 
the Security Council on July 29. The immediate issue 
hefore the Council was a report from its Committee of 
Good Offices on present trade restrictions in Indonesia 


(see page 003). 


Indonesian Statement 


For three months. Dr. L. N. Palar said. there had 
been a stalemate in political negotiations: the Dutch 
were responsible for about two of these months. Nego- 
tiations were now at a standstill because the Dutch had 
flatly rejected the Australian-United States proposals 
without producing any alternative proposals. 


The Indonesian Government refused to be an accom- 
plice in making the world believe that political negotia- 
tions were proceeding at this time. and had ordered its 
delegates to remain in Jogjakarta until a reasonable basis 
for further negotiations was found. This would oceur 
apparently once the Dutch delegation had received new 
instructions “based on a_ possible new interpretation 
which the new Dutch Government may give to the Ren- 
ville Principles.” 

Indonesia had consistently made use of every oppor- 
tunity to reach a solution. Its Government had been the 
one to appeal for Security Council intervention; it had 
never questioned the Council’s jurisdiction; and it had 
accepted all suggestions of the Committee of Good Of- 
fices which the Dutch had rejected. In signing the Ren- 
ville Truce Agreement it had even accepted the Van Mook 
line, including the extensions made by the Dutch army 
after the Council's cease-fire order. Finally. it accepted 
the Australian-United States proposals, despite strong 
opposition within the Republic that those proposals made 


too many concessions, 


Dutch Actions 

On the other hand, the Dutch had absolutely rejected 
those proposals, and during the ensuing deadlock they 
had done the following: had held in Madura a plebiscite 
which was a “parody of democracy”: were holding a so- 
called Federal Conference in Bandung in which  so- 
called states—which came into existence in violation of 
the Truce Agreement—were participating; had inten- 
tionally misinformed the Security Council about develop- 
ments in West Java: and were continuing their blockade 
designed to starve out the Republic. 


The report of the Committee of Good Offices confirmed 
that the Dutch were conducting a “blockade.” although 
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Report on Trade Restrictions 


the Dutch representative at earlier sessions had called 
that term a mere propaganda slogan of the Republic. 

The Dutch pretext was that they were protecting In- 
donesian nationals. but their regulations had exactly the 
opposite effect. They severely restricted trade between 
Republican territories and the outside world: ruled out 
efficient and well-established traders; and forced mer- 
chants to pay graft to the Dutch officials to carry on “legal 
trade” or else engage in “smuggling.” In the circum- 
stances. the merchants insisted on very wide margins be- 
cause of the risk involved. If the blockade and present 
barter system did not exist. the Indonesian Government 
could exercise trade and exchange controls which would 
assure reasonable returns. 


The Dutch had stated that their aim was to ensure a 
fair balance between the values of exports and imports 
so as to stop the economic drain by foreign traders. But 
the report of the Committee of Good Offices showed that 
there was an almost complete prohibition of imports of 
equipment and supplies for transportation and rehabilita- 
tion. “We call this a blockade.” added Dr. Palar. 

The Netherlands claimed that Indonesian difficulties 
were primarily due to lack of proper administration, of 
credit, and of authority. Dr. Palar never claimed that 
his Government's administration was perfect. But he 
pointed out that after three years of ruthless Japanese 
occupation, the immense task of relief and reconstruction 
had been made “completely impossible” by the very regu- 
lations which the Dutch claimed were imposed for “the 


interests of the native.” 


Barter System 

The barter system imposed by the Dutch was “cumber- 
some, slow and wasteful.” The Dutch arbitrarily de- 
termined what goods should be regarded as military or 
semi-military. Typewriters, paper, and other everyday 


essentials and non-essentials were so classified. 


On the subject of prevention of exports of so-called 
foreign-owned estate produce, Dr. Palar cited the report 
to show that the Netherlands delegation itself had made 
a statement of “the impossibility of distinguishing be- 
tween sugar from native-owned and foreign-owned es- 
tates.” 


“An objective appraisal of the entire blockade and 
present barter system cannot fail to lead to the con- 
clusion that it is primarily designed to strangle the Re- 
public.” Dr. Paiar said in conclusion. It was a clear 
violation of the Truce Agreement and its effects were the 
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“exact opposite” of those claimed by the Dutch. Until 
these regulations were removed, Indonesian nationals 
would suffer unduly, and the world would not receive 
critical and essential materials from Indonesia. 

In its cable of July 23, the Committee of Good Offices 
had suggested that one party should come forward with 
a complete and concrete program for establishing a 
United States of Indonesia based upon substantial con- 
cessions to the point of view of the other party. It would 
seem, said Dr. Palar, that such a program would need 
to deal with the entire range of issues covered by the 
Australian-United States proposals. His delegation had 
made those proposals its program—and in so doing had 
made considerable concessions. 


Dutch Statement 


The Netherlands delegation, began Dr. E. N. van Klef- 
fens, was “somewhat surprised” at the Republican Gov- 
ernment’s decision to call off the political talks. Why 
had the Republic confronted them with an indefinite 
suspension? He had explained on July 1 that little 
progress could be made for the time being because, first, 
Holland was about to have general elections—a new 
cabinet would very soon be completed—and second, be- 
cause the United States member of the Committee of 
Good Offices had been forced to resign for reasons of 
health. But a new member had been designated and 
upon his arrival, the work of the Committee could be 
resumed at once “so far as we are concerned.” 


Dr. van Kleffens said that the Republican Government 
had rejected the agreement which had been reached in 
principle in committee on sea-going traffic. and had 
placed obstacles in the way of continued conversations 
on non-political subjects. Terroristic action had been 
increasing of late in Java outside Republican-held terri- 
tory; this was playing for “very high stakes” for which 
the Republic incurred a heavy responsibility. 

For its part, the Netherlands delegation would not place 
any avoidable obstacle in the path of agreement or the 
continued activity of the Committee of Good Offices. 
That Committee remained for his delegation the “ne plus 
ultra” and its work would be promoted to the full. 


There was no reason, Dr. van Kleffens continued, to 
take the present interlude in an even “mildly tragic 
sense.” The minister of information of the Republic had 
stated that it was willing to resume political discussion 
as soon as a “reasonable basis” could be found. With 
the help of the Committee of Good Offices, the Nether- 
lands delegation hoped to find that reasonable basis, and 
it liked to think that the Republic shared that hope. 

Turning to the question of the “blockade,” Dr. van 
Kleffens said that according to eminent judicial author- 
ity, the purpose of a blockade was to “cut off all com- 
munication of commerce with the blockaded place.” “to 
suspend the entire commerce.” The present measures 
were not aimed at the Republic, but in so far as they 
referred to sea-going traffic, were in force throughout 
Indonesia. They did not aim at cutting off all commerce 
with or of the Republic. Such commerce was merely 
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subject to a routing and licensing system and the aim 


was to promote legitimate trade. Transportation of, 
and dealings in many commodities—including medical 
supplies—were not even subject to license. In March, 
for example, 175 vessels called at Republican ports on 
the west and east coasts of Sumatra alone with the full 
consent of the Netherlands Government. 

The routing and licensing system had been put into 
force because the practices of looting and stripping the 
country had to be counteracted in the interest of the 
country itself; and because the importation of war mate- 
rial had to be stopped if armed conflict and infiltration 
were to end. Factory equipment belonging to Dutch and 
other interests had left the country on an enormous scale, 
if not with the active support, then “with the connivance 
or condonation of the Republic, whose Government hoped 
thus to gain some foreign exchange.” 

This “looted or stolen property” was sold for smug- 
gler’s prices, far below the full market rates, with the 
result that the national economy of Indonesia suffered 
corresponding losses in value and in foreign exchange. 
The carrying-off of capital goods threatened inevitable 
ruin to large numbers of the population who made a 
livelihood in the looted plantations. But the Republic had 
proved too short-sighted to stop this stripping the coun- 
try bare. It was small wonder that the Committee of 
Good Offices reported a shortage now in the Republic of 
many commodities. 

The Netherlands had offered the Republic the oppor- 
tunity of having observers in the ports of control—a 
strange offer if Dutch officials were corrupt as alleged. 

Dr. van Kleffens then summarized his Government’s 
position on the “blockade.” The routing and licensing 
measures had not caused a decrease of Republican im- 
ports or exports—the contrary was true; these measures 
were compatible with the Renville Principles; unsatis- 
factory economic conditions in the Republic were the 
result of bad administration; as early as the beginning 
of 1947 the Netherlands had been trying to find a solu- 
tion on co-operation with the Republic, but the latter 
had chosen to adopt delaying tactics and the Netherlands 
had had to act alone. The Republican tactics were to 
keep on complaining and thereby incite public opinion 
against the Netherlands—and such tactics deserved no 
encouragement from the, Security Council. 

Facts and figures showed there was no question of 
strangling the Republic. The Netherlands Government 
had necessarily to be careful in the matter of war mate- 
rial. Till three months ago, the Republic had never 
asked for assistance or co-operation to impost anything 
on any significant scale—and when it was asked the 
Netherlands quickly came to an agreement, which was 
even more quickly disavowed by the Republic’s political 
leaders. 

“We ask for nothing better than to come to terms with 
the Republic.” Dr. van Kleffens concluded. The Nether- 
lands Government wanted to resume negotiations “all 
along the line” as soon as the United States member was 
ready to join the Committee of Good Offices—and “all 
this talk” before the Council seemed just a waste of time. 
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General Discussion 


No matter by what technical or juridical definition it 
it might be called, said General Carlos P. Romulo 
(PHILIPPINES). a blockade did in fact exist. The find- 
ings of the Committee of Good Offices established that 
an economic blockade existed against the Republic of 
Indonesia; that it had existed since January 1947 by 
unilateral declaration of the Netherlands authorities; 
that there had been no let-up in the blockade in the in- 
tervening period and that this blockade had prevented 
reconstruction and resulted in severe shortages of vital 
supplies and equipment, including medicine and food. 
Further the report, said General Romulo, proved that the 
continued enforcement of this blockade constituted a 
violation of the Truce Agreement, of which Article 6 
clearly provides that the trade of Indonesia shall be as 
free as possible. 

Politically the Dutch were giving active encouragement 
of puppet states. Economically they were imposing a 
blockade to reduce the Republic to penury and, ulti- 
mately, to disaster. The Netherlands authorities seemed 
determined to subject the Republic “to the double squeeze 
of political disintegration and economic disaster,” Gen- 
eral Romulo said. 

This impression could be overthrown only by concrete 
action by the Netherlands showing that it desired to move 
towards a genuine political settlement, or at least to 
create a modus vivendi which the Committee of Good 
Offices regarded as indispensable to the restoration of 
normal trade. 

In spite of the veluminous reports, declared Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang (Cutna). he did not think the Council was in a 
position to arrive at a final judgment. Some of the 
Republic’s difficulties might be due to the fact that the 
government was new and had not “developed” modern 
personnel. “But I cannot escape the impression that in 
the ruling circles of the Netherlands, in spite of the states- 
manlike statements of Her Majesty the Queen that col- 
onialism is dead, there remain certain die-hard elements 
who strive to maintain or revive colonialism.” 

Dr. Tsiang then submitted a draft resolution which 
called upon the Governments concerned, with the assist- 
ance of the Committee of Good Offices, “to maintain 
strict observance of both the military and economic 
articles of the Renville Truce Agreement. and to im- 
plement early and fully the twelve Renville political prin- 
ciples and the six additional principles.” 

This resolution, said Dr. Tsiang, set forth a simple and 
straightforward course. Without binding the Council to 
fresh commitments. it made the Renville Agreement and 
the political principles “the rock on which we hope to 
build the solution.” It was a “counsel of conservatism” 
which he was offering. but Dr. Tsiang felt that in the 
circumstances the Council might well follow a safe line. 
Delegations had different attitudes toward the problem 
on juridical and political grounds. His resolution, he 
felt. summarized “minimum common desires.” 

The report transmitted by the Committee of Good 
Offices was, in the opinion of Dr. Philip Jessup (Unitep 
STaTEs), “clear and comprehensive” and revealed the 
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Resolution adopted on July 29, 1948 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

HaviInG CONSIDERED the Committee of Good 
Offices’ Report on the Federal Conference opened 
in Bandung on May 27, 1948, Third Interim 
Report, Report on Standstill in Political Nego- 
tiations, and Report on Restrictions on Trade in 
Indonesia; 

CaLtts Upon the Governments of the Nether- 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia with the 
assistance of the Council’s Committee of Good 


Offices, to maintain strict observance of both the 
military and economic articles of the Renville 
Truce Agreement, and to implement early and 
fully the Twelve Renville Political Principles and 
the Six Additional Principles. 





knowledge, care and impartiality appropriate to a body 
of that kind. He felt it was unnecessary to discuss 
whether measures in force constituted a “blockade” or 
not. The really significant facts were: 

@ the Republic was experiencing difficulties in estab- 
lishing satisfactory economic conditions regarding the 
shipment of goods in and out of Republican ports; 

@ the Committee attributed those difficulties in part at 
least to Netherlands restrictions; 

@ the Netherlands had clearly indicated that it had no 
desire to hamper the economic development of the Re- 
public, but felt bound to check smuggling and the im- 
portation of military supplies; 

@ it seemed a matter of common agreement that the 
improvement of political relations would mean improved 
economic relations; 

@ the Committee believed that even before a_ political 
agreement was reached, some modus vivendi might be 
found to make an increased flow of commodities in and 
out of the Republic possible. 

The representative of the Netherlands had indicated 
that negotiations on the relaxation of trade restrictions 
had been proceeding. The United States thought that 
the difficulties which had led to a slowing down of the 
negotiations for a political settlement were in the course 
of being surmounted. Dr. Jessup added that the new 
United States member of the Committee of Good Offices 
should arrive in Indonesia within two weeks, and he 
believed that negotiations could then be resumed with 
every prospect of success. In these circumstances, the 
United States would vote for the Chinese draft resolu- 
tion. The representatives of Canada, Syria and Argen- 
tina also gave their support to the Chinese proposal. 

On the other hand, Yakov A. Malik (U.S. S. R.) took 
the position that the resolution would only give another 
opportunity to the Dutch to exploit the situation. Docu- 
ments before the Council proved that the Netherlands had 
deliberately broken negotiations, and continued a harsh 
blockade. As a result the Committee of Good Offices 


could not cope with its task. The Security Council could 
not be indifferent to such a situation, Mr. Malik said, 
because the Netherlands had set up a large military ap- 
paratus in Indonesia. 





The report of the Committee on trade restrictions con- 
firmed the view of the Soviet delegation that an actual 
economic blockade existed, and that the Netherlands 
Government was deliberately violating its obligations 
under the Truce Agreement. “In other words, the Agree- 
ment has been transformed by the Netherlands into a 
scrap of paper,” said Mr. Malik. 

All portions of Republican territory in Java and Su- 
matra suffered from a grave scarcity of raw and manu- 
factured materials, of transport facilities, and other 
materials and facilities essential for economic survival. 
In an arbitrary manner the Netherlands had arrogated 
to itself unilateral control over the trade relations of the 
Republic, had made exports by the Republic impossible, 
had effectively cut off Indonesia from the outside world, 
and blockaded the Indonesian seashore. It had also for- 
bidden all land traffic in Republican goods, and banned 
freight movements across the demarcation line between 
Indonesian territory and Netherlands-controlled territory. 

The Security Council could not ignore such economic 
aggression and the “political and economic stranglehold” 
imposed upon the Indonesian Republic. The Council 
must adopt effective measures to protect the legitimate 
interests of the Indonesian people, Mr. Malik stated. 

The Chinese draft resolution, Mr. Malik said, gave the 
impression that both sides were to some extent respon- 
sible for imposition of the economic blockade. The 
resolution also referred to the Renville Agreement, which 
was “a most grievous agreement.” To request the Neth- 
erlands authorities once more to implement it would cause 
a deterioration of the Republic’s situation. The draft 
also contained an appeal to the Committee of Good Offices, 
but that body in its cable of July 23 had officially regis- 
tered the collapse of its own work. 

For these reasons the Soviet delegation could not sup- 
port the Chinese draft resolution. 

The draft resolution was “made of rubber,” declared 
Dr. D. Z. Manuilsky (UkraINIAN S. S. R.). It did not 
offend anyone, nor jeopardize anybody’s self-esteem, nor 
touch anybody: it did not say anything, was not directed 
anywhere, made everybody happy. and left the door 
“wide open to sharper conflicts than those prevailing 
now. 

The draft reslution did not even mention the fact that 
there had been a fiasco of good offices and of negotiations, 
nor had the Council replied to the appeal of the Com- 
mittee for transport facilities to enable the military ob- 
servers to carry out their duties. The draft did not meet 
the situation resulting from the “most grievous and in- 
human blockade” imposed by the Netherlands authorities. 
Another reason why Dr. Manuilsky could not vote for 
the resolution was its maintenance of the Renville Agree- 
ment, which was contrary to the fundamental interests 
of the Indonesian people. 


Resolution Adopted 


The draft resolution was then put to vote and adopted 
by 9 votes in favor and 2 abstentions (U. S. S. R.. 


Ukrainian S. S. R.) 
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Following the vote, the Security Council discussed the 
question of asking the Committee of Good Offices to 
transmit the text of the Australian-United States pro- 
posal. (A suggestion to this effect had been rejected at a 
previous meeting.) Dr. Jessup saw no reason why copies 
should not be given, confidentially, to all members of the 
Security Council. But he did not think it would be 
helpful for the Council to direct the Committee to send 
the document. 

Mr. Malik disagreed. The Committee of Good Offices 
had informed the Council of the suspension—actually the 
collapse—of negotiations. The Council was therefore en- 
titled to ask that it be acquainted with the substance of 
the Australian-United States proposals. But he took 
note of the statement that the document was to be placed 
at the disposal of the Secretariat for distribution to mem- 
bers of the Council, and he therefore did not press for a 
vote on his suggesiton that the text of the proposals be 
transmitted to the Security Council. 


Statute for Jevasalem 


One of the items on the agenda of the Trusteeship 
Council's current session was: “Present status of the 
question of the Statute for Jerusalem.” Taking up this 
subject on July 29, the Council decided to postpone 
indefinitely any discussion on the question, which 
stemmed from the General Assembly’s resolution of 
November 29, 1947, concerning the future govern- 
ment of Palestine. In this resolution the Assembly 
directed the Council to draw up a detailed Statute 
for the City of Jerusalem. Accordingly, at its second 
session the Council drafted a Statute for Jerusalem 
which was then submitted to the special session of 
the Assembly last April. 

In transmitting the draft Statute, the Council asked 
for further instructions in the matter. Although no 
instructions were received, the Council retained the 
item on its agenda for the present session. 

Proposing the postponement of the question to an 
indeterminate date, Pierre Ryckmans (BELGIUM) said 
that discussion of the subject at this stage was not 
only sterile, but dangerous. Discussion, he said, 
could only lead to a vote which in all probability 
would be directiy, or indirectly harmful to the action 
of the United Nations Mediator and the truce now in 
effect in Palestine. 

Objecting strongly to the postponement of the ques- 
tion, S. K. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) declared that ihe 
Belgian proposal was inconsistent with the General 
Assembly’s resolution. He thought the Council was 
violating its obligations and “side-stepping” its duties 
by postponing the issue, and complained that the 
Council had allowed itself to become “a weapon of 
certain powers wanting to make a game out of the 
whole Palestinian question.” 

\fter further discussion the Council adopted the 
motion for an indefinite postponement of discussion 
by a vote of 8 to 1 (U.S.S.R.), with three abstentions 
(Australia, China, and Costa Rica). 
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Trade Restrictions in Indonesia 


Condensation of Report of Good Offices submitted to Security 
Council, July 24, 1948: 


Article VI of the Truce Agreement states “that trade and 
intercourse between all areas should be permitted as far as 
possible; such restrictions as may be necessary will be agreed 
upon by the parties with the assistance of the Committee and 
its representatives if required.” Six months after the signing 
of the Agreement, however, Republican-controlled areas of 
Java and Sumatra still suffer from shortages, in some cases 
severe, of materials and manufactured goods that cannot be 
produced locally. Grave deficiencies of transportation equip- 
ment and supplies especially have hampered the movement of 
goods within the Republican areas and caused further local dis- 
locations and shortages of most materials needed for rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction. 

The economic life of Indonesia has been adversely affected 
by a number of factors: 

@ the division of the area into separate administrative com- 
partments under two governing authorities; 

@ the disruption caused by the Second World War; 

@ the upheavals and damage deriving from postwar political 
disputes; 

@ military conflicts; 

@ the scorched earth policies during the last six years; and 
@ world shortages of goods and commodities required by 
Indonesia. 

In addition, an immediate and substantial reason for economic 
difficulties “inadequate implementation” thus far of Article 
VI of the Truce Agreement. Most important in this connection 
are regulations governing domestic and international trade pro- 
mulgated by Netherlands Indies civil and military authorities 
between January 1947 and the signing of the Truce. The 
Netherlands Indies cites’ a number of reasons for these regu- 
lations: 

@ to control the movement of military supplies; 

@ to limit illegal trade, including trade in foreign-owned estate 
products and machinery and equipment from foreign-owned 
estates; 

@ to protect Indonesian producers and consumers against ex- 
ploitation by middlemen and foreign traders; 

@ to conserve the foreign exchange resources of the Nether- 
lands Indies; and 

@ to ensure equitable distribution of foodstuffs and other com- 
modities throughout the Islands. 

They blame the economic difficulties of the Republic in part 
on administrative shortcomings and lack of authority of the 
Republican Government, while the Republic disputes these 
charges, and considers itself, and not the Netherlands Indies 
Government, responsible for the areas under its control. With- 
out regard to the legal issue involved, the Committee urged 
that “the economic plight of Republican-controlled territories 
cannot be substantially ameliorated until a way is found to 
relax existing regulations. This would require basic improve- 
ment in the attitude of the parties.” 

RESTRICTIONS ON TRADE 

Under the terms of the Working Agreement of April 14, 
1948, and other regulations, the following restrictions govern 
trade by land across the status quo line: 

only specific routes agreed upon by the parties may be used; 

all trade must be conducted on a barter basis; 

the pre-existing regulations of both parties remain in force; 

licenses are required for the movement of other goods except 
such quantities of foodstuffs and certain manuzactured goods 
as can be carried by an individual. The Republicans have similar 
restrictions over movement from the areas under their control 
into Netherlands-held territory. 

Trade by sea of the commerce of Republican-controlled terri- 
tories is more important since the islands’ ordinarily heavy 
dependence on imports from abroad has been increased by the 
destruction of certain land routes. This t.a¢e is regulated by 
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the ordinances and rulings of the Lieutenant Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the Royal Netherlands Navy. 
These regulations, based upon the maintenance of Netherlands 
authority over all Indonesia, give the Netherlands authorities 
absolute control over sea trade between Republic-held areas and 
between them and the outside world: The decrees: 
@ prohibit completely the importation of goods considered 
suitable for military purposes; 
@ make possible an almost complete prohibition of the import 
into Republican-held territories of equipment and supplies for 
transportation and rehabilitation; 
@ require all exporters in Indonesia to procure permits allow- 
ing exports; 
@ allow certain exports under general permit; exceptions from 
this general permit include quinine, tea, palm oil, petroleum 
products, coal; coffee, rubber, cane sugar, tobacco and fibres 
from Java; rubber, tobacco and fibres from a specified area of 
Sumatra. These exceptions the “major exports of Indonesia” 
are aimed primarily at preventing export of foreign-owned 
estate products. 
@ limit the number of harbors in Republican-controlled terri- 
tory open to foreign ships; 
@ require all ships moving between separate Republican-con- 
trolled areas and between Republican-controlled and foreign 
ports to call at specified Netherlands control points for exami- 
nation for contraband; 
@ close large and important areas adjoining the coasts of 
Republicancon-trolled territories to all ships lacking permiss-on 
from the Netherlands Indies authorities; 
@ require transport permits for movement within the “closed” 
areas of a variety of agricultural products including foodstuffs. 

There are foreign exchange regulations, moreover, which 
provide that all foreign exchange proceeds from exports from 
Netherlands ports be retained by the Netherlands authorities, 
except cases where 25 per cent of the proceeds are allowed to 
the exporter in foreign exchange. Barter trade control rules 
require that each outgoing cargo be balanced by a return cargo 
of the same value according to Netherlands Indies authorities’ 
valuation of the cargoes. 

The “practical effect of this complex of regulations enforced 
by the Netherlands Indies Government is to designate as illegal 
and so to prevent a large proportion of the trade which might 
otherwise be expected to take place among territories con- 
trolled by the Republic and between these territories and other 
areas. 


DELAY IN IMPLEMENTATION OF ARTICLE VI 

With regard to the delay in the implementation of Article 
VI, the report finds that the Netherlands Government has been 
generally unwilling to suspend pre-existing regulations for the 
reasons cited in their original enactment. The regulations pre- 
vailing in the Republic have not, to the Committee’s knowledge, 
figured largely in the problem since these regulations are mainly 
designed to prevent movement from Republican to Netherlands 
controlled territory of commodities already in short supply in 
the Republic. 

“As a practical matter,” the report concludes, “ti trade be- 
tween the Republic and other areas is to be commensurate with 
economic opportunities for such trade, the question of the 
Republic’s relationship with Netherlands-controlled territories 
and with other countries must be settled at least on a provi- 
sional basis’ —— since trade regulations in force in any area 
of the world derive from the political status of that area. The 
conflicting claims of sovereignty in the area have confused the 
entire trade picture and make it “an almost hopeless task” to 
find a common political approach to the problem. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, hoped that a modus vivendi could be found 
which, even without agreed principles, would at least make 
possible an increased flow of commodities in and out of the 
Republic, since it is the clear intent of Article VI of the Truce 
Agreement that such trade shall be as free as possible. This 
would require considerable modifications in the application of 
control measures. 
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_ ASPECTS of the Palestine question should be 
settled only after a reference to the International 
Court of Justice, urged Faris el-Khouri of Syria in the 
Security Council’s full-length discussion of the proposal 
at two meetings on July 27. Submitted first at the 
earlier debate on July 13, the proposal was to ask the 
Court for its advisory opinion on “the international 
status of Palestine after the termination of the Mandate.” 


Arguing for the proposal, Mr. el-Khouri recalled that 
during the Assembly and Council debates many members 
had expressed doubts and hesitations on the legal aspects. 
Many delegations had been contending that it is necessary 
to clarify the legal side of the question before proceed- 
ing with the political. There were many doubts on the 
legality of the Security Council’s decision to apply Chap- 
ter VII to the Palestine question. 


The United Kingdom had laid down its Mandate on 
May 15, said Mr. el-Khouri, without giving Palestine an 
international status strong enough to conduct adminis- 
tration. That status should be determined. Was Pales- 
tine now to be considered as one territory, or as divided 
into two states? Were the acts of either of the two 
communities legal or rightful? Was the admission of 
immigrants in conformity with international law and the 
international status of Palestine? If that country was 
to be considered as an entity, Mr. el-Khouri declared, 
then immigrants could come into Palestine as a whole 
and not in a special, separate state in which certain com- 
munities were considered as exercising authority. 


Was the arbitrary proclamation of one separate state 
by one party in a certain portion of Palestine to be con- 
sidered, under international law, as correct and rightful, 
asked the Syrian representative? This matter ought to 
be studied. 

The Court might return these questions as outside its 
competence, or it might reply, but Mr. el-Khouri did not 
see why the request for an opinion could be opposed. 
“We are not asking to go to arbiters who are partial or 
biased in favor of one side.” Mr. el-Khouri pointed out. 

It was a great responsibility for the Security Council 
to take steps against Member states under Chapter VII; 
to make charges and enforce sanctions. The Council 
should be given a chance to study its position correctly 
and legally. and find a solution based on justice and 
international law. 

The advisory opinion was being asked under Article 
96 of the Charter which states that “the Security Council 
may request the International Court of Justice to give 


an advisory opinion on any legal question.” Unless the 


Council took this step, Mr. el-Khouri said, it would be 
“walking in the dark,” and 40 million Arabs in the Near 
East would feel that the Council was helping the real 
aggressors against the lawful inhabitants of Palestine. 
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Legal Aspects of Palestine Question Discussed 
Security Council Rejects Proposal to Seek Advisory Opinion 





If the Court was not to be made use of in such a case, 
when would it be used? The Council was not giving the 
Court any work, but was going ahead “by dictatorship,” 
by taking resolutions not based on justice and which 
offended the small nations especially. There was much 
public criticism of the United Nations and especially the 
Big Powers. Those powers were now consolidating their 
positions and preparing for war, but such a threat to 
international peace and security was not brought before 
the Security Council. Instead. the Council simply 
threatened the unarmed and unprepared Arab States, 
which were defending their interests and rights. 


Should the Palestine question not be clarified by the 
Court. it would remain forever “illegal, irregular, im- 
moral, unjust, and contrary to the Charter.” The Arabs 
would be submitting to force and the threats of the 
Security Council. 

In conclusion, Mr. el-Khouri hoped that his proposal 
would be adopted unanimously; this would reflect great 
honor on the Security Council and the United Nations. 


Reactions to Proposal 


Colombia, Argentina, the United Kingdom, China. and 
Egypt spoke in support of the proposal. 


The International Court, said Dr. Roberto Urdaneta 
Arbelaez (CoLomBiA), is “the best and the most com- 
petent organ in all legal matters.” and for this reason he 
agreed that its advisory opinion should be sought. How- 
ever, the Council had already adopted another method of 
peaceful settlkement—mediation—which was making 
“ood progress.” The reference to the Court should not 
interfere with the progress of mediation. 


He therefore proposed an amendment to the effect that 
the request for an advisory opinion “should be made 
provided it will not delay or impair the normal process 
of mediation.” It should be left to the Mediator himself 
to decide upon the best time to consult the Court, should 
this be necessary. 

The Syrian proposal as amended by Colombia was in 
turn supported by the Argentine representative, Dr. Ro- 
dolfo Munoz. The Council would seek an advisory 
opinion only if a specific legal aspect called for an ex- 
planation, and “it would still remain the full’ responsibil- 
ity of the Security Council to solve this problem which 
has a very strong political aspect.” 

Such consultations, in the opinion of Argentina, would 
by no means affect the rights of national sovereignty and 
the domestic jurisdiction of the Member states. 

He would support the Syrian proposal. said Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan (UNITED KINGDOM) on the understanding 
that it did not in any way hinder or impede any settle- 
ment which the Mediator or the parties concerned might 
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devise. He did not think that a Court opinion would im- 
de such a settlement. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CuHina), regarded the Syrian pro- 
posal not as a substitute for, but rather a supplement to, 
the Council’s resolution of July 15. He also felt that it 
need not impede or delay mediation and he therefore 
supported the resolution as amended by Colombia. 

In giving his “full support” to the Syrian draft resolu- 
tion Mahmoud Bey Fawzi (Ecypt) took issue with the 
suggestion that the Council might refer “matters of de- 
tail” to the Court upon a request by the Mediator. Why 
refer transient matters but refuse to refer basic matters, 
Mr. Fawzi asked? 

He also disagreed with the viewpoint that it was now 
too late to ask for a ruling. For almost a year. the Arabs 
had asked that the question be referred to the Court, 
and that request had been consistently refused by the 
very delegations which now said that it was too late to 
take this step. If this “escapist policy from justice” 
continued, they would soon be speaking of “the late 
United Nations.” 

If, as the Soviet Union had many times maintained, 
the question had already been decided by the Assembly. 
why was the Security Council still talking about it, and 
why was there a Mediator in Palestine? The Soviet 
representative spoke as if nothing at all had happened 
since November 29, 1947. The subsequent resolutions 
of the Assembly and the Security Council had opened the 
door for reconsideration of the question. 

The Arabs had demanded an advisory opinion and 
there was no valid excuse for denying them access to the 
Court. Furthermore, at the last regular session of the 
Assembly, more than twenty Members had favored this 
action. 

To open now the general question of the legal basis 
upon which the United Nations was acting seemed to the 
Canadian delegation “neither necessary nor desirable,” 
said General A. G. L. McNaughton, for it would inevit- 
ably hinder and postpone negotiations for a peaceful 
settlement. 

To open any new alternative method would be un- 
fortunate because it would unquestionably introduce 
doubts and uncertainties in the work of the Mediator. 
If, on the other hand, during the course of present ne- 
gotiations, some specific questions of law should arise in 
which the Court’s assistance would be desirable, it would 
be appropriate for the Council, at the request of the 
Mediator, or on its own initiative, to submit such a 
question to the Court. 

The procedure suggested by Syria followed a line dif- 
ferent from that which the Council and the Assembly 
were pursuing, said Dr. Philip C. Jessup (Unirep 
STATES). Such a proposal might have been very perti- 
nent if made at the Special Session, but the Assembly had 
adopted instead a resolution providing for the selection 
of a Mediator. 

The function of the Security Council was primarily 
one of seeing that peace is maintained and, to that end, 
of assisting in the Assembly’s general program through 
its current aid to the Mediator. Dr. Jessup said that the 
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Faris El-Khouri of Syria. 


Canadian representative had expressed effectively many 
of the points which he had in mind. 


According to Yakov A. Malik (U.S.S.R.), the Syrian 
draft resolution was a “belated and ill-masked attempt 
to turn the clock back on the Palestinian question.” 
Certain great powers favored this kind of proposal, be- 
cause they were seeking various means to pigeon-hole the 
Assembly’s decision of November 29, and to maintain 
their previous position in Palestine, thus hindering a 
peaceful adjustment of the Palestinian question and main- 
taining a position of instability and confusion harmful to 
both the Arabs and Jews. 

Mr. Malik then discussed the Syrian resolution in 
detail. Its first paragraph stated that the United Kingdom 
had terminated its Mandate without having established 
any governmental organization to assume power of ad- 
ministration. But the Assembly had decided upon the 
future government of Palestine. That decision did not 
state that it was incumbent upon the United Kingdom to 
establish any such governmental organization; from the 
Assembly’s resolution it followed ipso facto that the crea- 
tion of governmental organs by the United Kingdom was 
excluded. The resolution had merely indicated a date 
for the termination of the Mandate and the order in which 
British troops were to be evacuated. There was no reason 
to assume that it was up to the United Kingdom to set 
up any governmental organization in Palestine. 

The Assembly, Mr. Malik continued, had adopted a 
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“political and juridical” decision on the future of Pales- 
tine, and there was no need of any additional or ancillary 
advisory opinion from the Court. The Syrian proposal 
must be considered as an attempt to revise the Assembly’s 
decision. to confer “arbitral functions” upon the Court 
regarding a question where a decision of the Assembly- 
“the highest organ of the United Nations” —had already 
heen taken. 

Since a decision had been taken on the Palestine ques- 
tion. there was no sense in asking for an advisory opinion. 

It was up to the Security Council to adopt measures 
which would heip implement the original decision of the 
Assembly, not hinder its implementation. Finally. a re- 
quest to the Court in the present circumstances would 
prolong the instability and confusion prevailing in Pales- 


tine. and hinder peaceful adjustment. 


jewish Position 


The position taken by Major Aubrey Eban ( Provisional 
Government of Israel) was that the juridical status of 
Paiestine arose out of the Assembly's action. Therefore 
a request for an opinion from the Court would make that 
body a court of appeal against the action of the principal 
organ. The juridical status of Palestine had no relev- 
ance to any determination of a threat to, or act of, ag- 
gression within the meaning of Chapters VI or VII. The 
impression that the juridical status might be relevant to 
determining an act of aggression could well become an 
incentive to renewing that aggression during the period 
when the juridical investigation took place. 

It was not within the Court's capacity to determine the 
existence or not of Israel, which was a question of fact 
and not of iaw, based on criteria of effectiveness and not 
of legitimacy: Israel had already had its legitimacy 
certified by the international community; the slow pro- 
cedures of the Court would create an atmosphere of in- 
stability and uncertainty at a time when the United 
Nations required an early adjustment and stabilization. 

Finally, overshadowing everything else. was the “one 
central fact” that the Palestine problem was the “most 
uniquely political problem of all questions in interna- 
tional history.” 

It was the view of his Government that the future 
relations between the parties should now form the sub- 
ject of direct negotiation between them; his Government 
had told the Mediator that it was ready for such direct 
negotiations. Attention should now be focussed upon 
this issue—and that was the “main consideration” for 
rejecting the present draft resolution, “which would 
create a massive and impenetrable cloud of obscurity at 
the very time when the first rays of light are beginning 
to appear.” 

The Syrian representative accepted the Colombian 
amendment, and the amended draft resolution was then 
put to a vote. Six members voted for, 1 against (the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic), and 4 abstained 
(Canada, France, the U.S.S.R. and the United States). 
The draft was therefore rejected. 
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Mediator Proposes Aid for Refugees 


“Deeply concerned with the plight of some 300,000 
Arab refugees scattered in Arab countries and Arab- 
controlled areas of Palestine.” United Nations Medi- 
tor Count Folke Bernadotte submitted resettlement 
proposals on July 28 to Moshe Shertok, Foreign Min- 
ister of the Provisional Government of Israel. 

The suffering of those refugees would be inten- 
sified when winter came. the Mediator pointed out. 
as most of them had left practically all their posses- 
sions behind and had no means at their disposal. 
Count Bernadotte recognized the misgivings of the 
Provisional Government regarding the return of large 
numbers of refugees during the war. but he pointed 
out that the existing truce was of indefinite duratio:: 
and that the Security Council resolution had ordered 
that further military action cease. 

For humanitarian reasons and because he consid- 
ered the danger to Jewish security slight. Count Ber- 




















nadotte proposed: 

@ That without prejudice to the question of the ul- 
timate right of ali Arab refugees to return home, the 
principle be accepted that a limited number of them 
and especially those formerly living in Jaffa and 
Haifa—be allowed to return home as from August 15. 
@ That the Mediator undertake to eniist the aid 
of military age and all others in recognition of secur- 









ity considerations. 
@ That the Mediator undertake to enlist the aid of 
international organizations and agencies in the re- 
settlement and rehabilitation of the returning refugees. 
Replying to the proposal on August 1, Mr. Sher- 
tok said that his Government recognized the serious 
plight of the Arab refugees. But action on purely 
humanitarian grounds in disregard of military, poli- 
tical. and economic aspects “might even aggravate” 
the problem. The problem was a consequence of the 
refusal of the Arab League to recognize Israel, and 
it could not be considered apart from the general 













settlement. 

Under present truce conditions, Mr. Shertok con- 
tinued, the return of the refugees would very seri- 
ously prejudice the Jewish State, while the economic 
difficulties of accommodation, employment, and ordin- 
ary livelihood would be “insuperable.” The Jewish 
Government felt itself entitled to claim compensa- 
tion from the Arab States for destruction “and 
should not be asked therefore to bear any considerable 
part of the cost of Arab resettlement.” 

As long as a state of war existed, the Provisional 
Government was not in a position to re-admit “on 
any substantial scale” the Arabs who had fled. When 
the Arab States were ready to conclude a peace treaty 
with Israel, this question would come up as part of 
a general settlement “with due regard to Jewish coun- 
terclaims.” 

Notwithstanding this reply, Count Bernadotte said 
in his cable to the Security Council that he was now 
taking “active steps” to develop a program of action 
designed to give prompt aid to the refugee victims. 
This program would call upon all appropriate inter- 
national organizations and agencies for assistance. 
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Members of the Security Council: Sir Alexander Cadogan 


“Think what the situation might be to- 
day if there were no Security Council, 
no United Nations.” 

(UN-11488) 


“| wish to emphasize that the United 
Nations is not in itself any cure-all. It 
has in itself no magic powers of healing. 
However, it provides machinery, if the 
Member Governments wish to use it, for 
healing differences and finding solu- 
tions.’ (UN-11505) 


(Continued from Page 645) 

The final section of the draft report to the Council 
containing general conclusions on the advancement of 
the indgenous population, was rejected. This section 
drew particular attention to the absence of voting rights 
for the people. undue restrictions on land ownership. 
segregation of the indigenous population in urban areas. 
poor wages in the diamond mines. and inadequate edu- 
cational and health facilities. 

A Soviet amendment was also voted upon and rejected. 
This amendment called for the participation of the people 
in legislative and administrative organs, and contended 
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“A world organization to control inter- 
national lawlessness 


“"We need to consolidate points of agree- 
ment and build on them rather than 
widen differences.” 


‘Compromise is the essence of agree- 
ment between those who honestly start 
out from different standpoints.” 

(UN-11490) 


is essential.’ 
(UN-11489) 


“A Stradivarius violin is nothing more 
than an assemblage of wood and catgut. 
It takes a musician to get harmony out 
of it. But if the player is at fault, there 
is no sense in blaming it on the instru- 
ment—still less in smashing it to pieces.” 

(UN-11506) 


(UN-11508) 


that the development of indigenous organs of self-gov- 
ernment depends on the inclusion of South-West Africa 
in the Trusteeship System. The first vote on this amend- 
ment resulted in a tie, 6—6; a second vote again showed 
6 in favor and 6 against. Accordingly, under the Coun- 
cil’s rules of procedure, the paragraph was deleted from 
the report. 

The Council then voted on the report as a whole 
which was adopted by 4 votes in favor and 3 against 
(Australia, Iraq and the U.S.S.R.), with three absten- 
tions (Belgium, the United Kingdom and the Philip- 


pines). 





DATES 
MEETINGS 


UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


DECISIONS 
DOCUMENTS 


July 22-August 6 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Interim Committee 
20th meeting—July 26. ; 
Consideration of Report of Sub-Committee 2 [A/AC.18/73]} 
resumed; recommendaion to restore efficicay of General Act 
of 1928 for pacific setlemen of disputes approved. 


21st meeting—July 26. 
Other recommendations contained in Report of Sub-Committee 
2 [A/AC.18/73]} approved. 
22nd meeting—July 27. 
Report of Sub-Committee 4 on advisability of establishing a 
permanent committee of General Assembly discussed. 


23rd meeting—July 28. 
Report of Sub-Committee 4: discussion continued. 


24th meeting—July 28. .; 
Report of Sub-Committee 4: approved by 18 votes to 10, with 
11 absts. 


25th and 26th meetings—July 19. 
Proposal to ask General Assembly's authorization to request 
advisory opinions of International Court of Justice ap- 
proved; debate on extension of powers continued. 


27th meeting—July 30. 
Recommendation on extension of powers not approved; ex- 
tension of powers to include administrative and budgetary 
matters left to General Assembly. 


28th meeting—July 30. 
Report of Sub-Committee 4: discussion completed. 
Drafting Committee to draft report to General Assembly 
appointed. 


29th meeting—Aug. 5. 
Draft resol. to be submitted to Assembly on continuation of 
Interim Committee [A/AC.18/84] approved. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


339th meeting—July 27. 
Palestine Question: discussion of Syrian proposal [S/894] 
continued; Colombian amendment submitted [$/921]. 


340th meeting—July 27. 

Palestine Question: Syrian proposal incorporating Colombian 
amendment rejected by 6 votes to one (Ukraine), with 4 
absts. (Canada, France, U.S., U.S.S.R.); U.K. proposal 
{S/923]} concerning abduction of 5 British subjects by 
Israel discussed. 


341st meeting—July 29. 

Indonesian Question: reports of Committee of Good Offices 
on economic restrictions [$/919]} and on discontinuance 
of political talks by Indonesian Republic [5/918] dis- 
cussed; Chinese draft resol. [$/931/ calling both parties 
to maintain observance of Renville Truce Agreement sub- 
mitted. 


342nd meeting—July 29. 

Indonesian Question: Chinese draft resol. [S/931] adopted 
by 9 votes to 0, with 2 absts. (U.S.R.R., Ukraine); re- 
quest from Committee of Good Offices for transport facili- 
ties [S/929] referred to Secretary-General. 

343rd meeting—Aug. 2. 

Palestine Question: problem of Arab refugees discussed; in- 
formation from Mediator and govts. concerned recom- 
mended. 


344th meeting—Aug. 4. 
Trieste Question: Yugoslav leter [S/927] discussed. 
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Special Committee on the Balkans (at Athens ) 


July 22. 
Greek and Bulgarian communications on diplomatic impasse 
and alleged violations of territory considered. 
Yugoslav and Hungarian communications on repatriation of 
Greek children considered and referred to Sub-Cttee. 2. 


Committee of Good Offices (at Kaliurang, Java) 


July 23. 
Reports to Security Council on developments in Steering 
Cttee. and on trade restrictions drafted; Conference sched- 
uled to move to Batavia on July 26, for three-week period. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (at Geneva) 
Seventh session 
July 22-Aug. 5. 

Plenary session: WHO Headquarters resol. adopted; repre- 
sentatives for Co-ordination and Procedure Cttees. pro- 
posed by President; report of Economic Commiss on for 
Europe approved; report of Economic Commission for Asa 
and the Far East discussed; resols. on control of narco ic 
drugs adopted. 

Economic Cttee.: report of Transport and Communications 
Commission discussed and resols. adopted [E/789]; report 


‘ 


of Economic and Employment Commission examined. 

Social Cttee.: draft protocol on narcotics adopted; publ ca- 
tion of U.N. narcotic bulletin recommended; also recom- 
mended that members of Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
be elected every 3 years; report of third session of Social 
Commission discussed and resols. adopted concerning white 
slave traffic, crime, prostitution, migration, standard of 
living, housing, and country planning; resol. adopted de- 
ploring legislative measures prohibiting mixed marriages 
for reasons of color, race, religion, or nationality. 

Human Rights Cttee.: report of second session of Commis: 
sion on Status of Women discussed and resols. adopted 
concerning political and employment rights of women, and 
conflicts in national laws. 

Cttee. on Non-Governmental Organizations: recommendations 
on Non-Governmental Organizations made. 


Co-ordinatino Cttee.: first meeting held; officers elected. 
ICEF 
July 23. 
Executive Board (at Geneva): budget for 1949 adopted. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


29th and 30th meetings—July 21 and 22. 

New Guinea report: general study completed and referred to 

drafting cttee. 
31st meeting—July 23. ’ 

South-West Africa annual report: examination completed and 
referred to drafting cttee; Soviet motion to postpone ex- 
amination until Trusteeship agreement defeated; consid- 
eration of Drafting Cttee. report on Ruanda-Urundi annual 
report begun [T/197}. 


32nd meeting—July 26. 
Consideration of Drafting Cttee. report on Ruanda-Urundi 
continued; U.S.S.R.  propesed amendments defeated 
[T/200}. 


33rd meeting—July 27. 


Drafting Cttee. report on Ruanda-Urundi adopted; Mexico 
amendment defeated. 
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34th meeting—July 28. 

Agenda item [T/54]} on General Assembly's resol. concerning 
report of first session [A/312} deferred to next session; 
resol. requesting General Assembly to provide appropria- 
tions for verbatim records adopted; cttee. members for 
ECOSOC meetings approved. 

35th meeting—July 29. 
Agenda item 9 on Statute of Jerusalem indefinitely postponed. 
36th meeting—July 30. 

Consideration of petitions completed; draft resol. submitted 

by Drafting Cttee. approved [T/PET.2/40 and T/PET.- 
2/40/ADD} and [T/PET.2/42]. 
37th and 38th meetings—Aug. 2. 

Drafting Cttee. report on Administration of New Guinea 

approved. 
39th and 40th meeting—Aug. 3. 

Drafting Cttee. report on Administration of Tanganyika ap- 

proved. 
43rd meeting—Aug. 5. 
Statements heard of minority views to be appended to Coun- 


Second Volume of Atomic Energy 


Rapid progress has been made in the preparation of 
the second volume of a United Nations Bibliography on 
Atomic Energy. 

A compilation of world-wide importance to the study 
of atomic energy, the work is being prepared by the 
Atomic Energy Commission Group of the Department 
of Security Council Affairs. Under the title “An Inter 
national Bibliography on Atomic Energy.” it will appear 
in two volumes. Volume I, covering the political, eco- 
nomic, and social aspects of the subject, was issued in 
preliminary form on July 12 (see Unttep Nations bus- 
LETIN, vol V. no. 3, p. 619). 

Volume II will deal with scientific publications and it 
is hoped that it can be issued in October so as to be 
available during the forthcoming session of the General 
Assembly. 

The applications of atomic energy exiend inte nearly 
every field of science and techrology, from industrial 
processes to medical research. More thar. 43,000 ,our- 
nals throughout the world are devoted exclusively to pub- 
lishing the results of scientific and technical investiga- 
tions, and a significant fraction of this research 1.ow has 
some connection with atomic energy. 

Although it is obviously impractical for the 'nited 
Nations to undertake the tremendous task of preparing 
a complete listing of every article anc book in any way 
related to atomic energy, Volume IL will cover all the 
fundamental nuclear physics upon which the development 
of atomic energy is based and many of the more im- 
portant applications. By further restricting the scope of 
the bibliography to the work done since the discovery 
of fission in 1939, it will be possible to achieve almost 
complete coverage of world-wide scientific literature for 
the decade that followed. 

The list of articles, books, and other scieniific pubiica- 
tions in Volume II will be arranged under five main 
headings: fundamental science and technology; the 
physics and engineering of nuclear reactors; biological 
effects of high energy radiation; application of tracers 
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cil’s report to General Assembly. Third session adjourned. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
July 28. 
Membership: Switzerland became first non-Member of U.N. 
to become party to Statute. 
FAO 
Nutrition Conference (at Montevideo) 
July 22. 

Conference adjourned; sub-cttees. to investigate specific prob- 
lems appointed; Latin American regional office recom- 
mended; Brazil proposed for next session. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK 

Advisory Board: first annual session ended. 

WHO 
World Health Assembly (at Geneva) 


Se 


July 22. 
Assembly adjourned: proposal to endorse U.N. Appeal for 


Children adopted; first “World Health Day” observed. 


Bibliography Nears Completion 


in biology and medicine; and the use of radioactive 
tracers in non-biological sciences. A Glossary in English 
and French of some 500 technical terms used in the field 
of atomic energy will be appended. 

Introductions to the various parts of the bibliography 
will be contributed by leading authorities on the subject 
concerned. They will present a general survey of the 
literature under each heading, designed for the well- 
informed reader who is not a specialist in the application 
of atomic energy. These essays will be written by scien- 
tists from several countries. In keeping with the interna- 
tional character of the project. As was the case with 
Volume I. a preliminary draft of Volume II is being 
prepared from material available at Lake Success. This 
draft will be submitted to all Member governments as 
well as to leading scientists throughout the world, for 
comment, criticism, and especially for additions Every 
attempt will be made to secure all the additional infor- 
mation possible, in order to make Volume II a genuinely 
international bibliography. conforming to the ideals of 
the United Nations and the scientific fraternity. 

In compiling the bibliography. advantage is being 
taken of lists of titles assembled by various scientific 
workers in their own particular fields. For example, Pro- 
fessor R. E. Zirkle of the University of Chicago, a leading 
authority on the biological effects of radiation, has made 
available to the United Nations his entire collection of 
more than 20.000 titles. The so-called abstract journals, 
containing summaries of articles from thousands of scien- 
tific publications in all parts of the world, are also a 
fertile source of additional references. 

With the work of processing the source material going 
forward rapidly. preliminary drafts of the third and 
fourth parts of Volume II, dealing with the application 
of atomic energy in biology and medicine, are nearing 
completion. It is expected that the remainder ef the 
volume, including the parts on basic physics, auclear re- 
actors, and the application of tracers in chemistry and 
metallurgy, will be completed during September so that 
the whole volume may be issued in October. 
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PREPARED BY THE UNITED NATIONS FILM BOARD 
This section. published monthly in the UNttep NATIONS BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of 


United Nations interest. 


and other visual media in promoting international co-operation and understanding. 


As one of the activities of the United Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films 


The United Nations Film Board, 


composed of representatives of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. was set up to co-ordinate the stimula- 
tion, production, and distribution of films and visual material and to establish joint services in this field for its 


members. 


Belgium Committee Inaugurated 


i BeLGran NationaL FILM Com- 
MITTEE for the United Nations 
was officially inaugurated in Brussels 
on July 7. 1948. by Jean Benoit- 
Lévy, Executive Director of the 
United Nations Film Board. M. Ver- 
meylen, Minister of the Interior. at- 
tending the ceremony. Was elected 
President of the Committee. 

This is the fifth National Film 
Committee for the United Nations 
which has been set up so far. 
ilar committees already exist in Chile. 
France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. They are forined vol- 
untarily by members of the film in- 
dustry and comprise representatives 
of the different branches of the pro- 
fession. One of their purposes is to 
serve as the link between the United 
Nations and the film industry of the 
country concerned for all questions 
of stimulation. production and dis- 
tribution, so that the United Nations 
Film Board may have the co-opera- 
tion of the national film industry of 
every country for the furtherance of 


Sim- 


its aims. 


Film Board Director in London 


S . BEnort-Levy. Executive Di- 
rector of the United Nations Film 
Board flew to London from Paris last 
month. where he had conversations 
with J. Arthur Rank and Sir Alex- 
ander Korda who expressed their de- 
sire to co-operate through film pro- 
duction and distribution in advanc- 
ing the U. N. cause. Gaumont Brit- 
ish Instructional are interested in 
producing a series of four oiic-reel 
films and have asked the United 
Nations for subjects which these 
films might cover. 

Mr. Benoit-Lévy also 
with Basil Wright. Calvacanti, Johr 
Chief of the British Cen- 


conferred 


Grierson. 
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tral Office of Information Film See- 
tion and Dr. Roger Manvel. Secre- 
tary General of the British Film 
\cademy on several United Nations 
Film Board projects. 


UNESCO Film Fellowships 
_” HELP put mass communication 
services on a satisfactory basis 
in war-devastated countries by sup 
plying professional training and ex- 
perience for workers in those fields, 
a number of fellowships offered to 
UNESCO have been brought within 
the scope of the Technical Needs 
program, the necessary arrangements 
being carried out in collaboration 
with UNESCO's Section for the Ex- 
change of Persons, Seven fellowships 
in the field of film provided by the 
British Film Producers’ Association 
have been allocated to film producers. 
directors and cameramen in Belgium, 
China. Denmark, France, Greece, 
Norway and Poland. Other fellow- 
ships provided by the Shell Film 
Unit of England have been allocated 
to Venezuela and Austria. There are 
also eight fellowships (of six months 
each, with all expenses paid) in cin- 
ema and radio education which have 
been provided by UNESCO itself to 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Norway. the 
Philippines, and Poland. 


UNESCO Sponsors Film 


UNESCO and the World Student 
Service Fund (WSSF) 
sponsoring the production of a mo- 
tion picture to aid the UNESCO's 
campaign — for 


are jointly 


educational —recon- 


struction in war-devastated countries. 


The tentative title of the film is Letter 


from a Student and it will deal with 
only one aspect of UNESCO's cam- 
paign—aid required at the Univers- 


ity level. In this campaign UNESCO 


is the co-ordinator while the WSSF 
and other voluntary organizations 
concerned with educational 
struction do the operative work—the 
collection of funds. goods, and serv- 


recon- 


ices. 

While the war was still raging, 
the students of the world began to 
unite in a co-operative effort known 
as World Student Relief. From all 
the countries which had escaped the 
full destruction of war, they began 
to send aid to their less fortunate 
companions in the areas of devasta- 
tion. In the U. S., the World Stud- 
ent Service Fund became the channel 
through which aid to students flowed; 
since 1947, UNESCO has been co- 
ordinating the efforts of the various 
nationai and international bodies. 

Letter from a Student is being shot 
in China, Greece and other European 
countries to show actual scenes of 
devastation wrought upon schools 
and universities, the great lack of all 
types of school equipment and, as a 
contrast, some of the results of the 
aid which has been supplied thus far. 
It is hoped that the showing of this 
film will greatly stimulate voluntary 
groups throughout the world further 
to increase the aid necessary to re- 
pair the hungry minds of students 
in colleges and universities in the 
war-torn countries. 


Documentary Festivals 


see are now in hand 
for the 

Festival of 
which will be held at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, from August 22 to Septem- 
ber 12, in conjunction with the In- 
ternational Festival of Music and 


International 


Films. 


second 
Documentary 


Drama. At the first International 
Festival of Documentary Films, in 
Edinburgh last year, more than sev- 
enty-five films from eighteen coun- 
tries were shown during one week's 
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performances to an_ international 
audience of many thousands. This 
year. a greater number of coun- 
tries have offered their support. The 
United Nations is submitting five of 
its films: the Indian Village Weifare 
series Mother, Child, and Commun- 
ity. First Steps. Searchlight on 
the Nations, Les Feux de la Mer 
(From Lighthouses to Radar) and 
Common Ground. 

In Czechoslovakia. the Third In- 
ternational Film Festival was held 
in Marianské Lazneé between July 17 
and August 2. 1948. The United Na- 
tions presented Searchlight on the 
Vations which received an honorable 
mention and Clearing the Way were 
presented, 


ages SociaL ComMMIssION, at its 
third session, emphasized the 

importance of films in the advisory 

social welfare services program. 

The Department of Social Affairs. 
which includes as one of its functions 
the production of motion pictures 
under the supervision of the Films & 
Visual Information Division, has al- 
ready sponsored four films: First 
Steps, a one-reel picture on the re- 
habilitation of crippled children, 
which won the 1947 Documentary 
Award of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences; and a 
series of three films. Mother, Child, 
and Community, produced in India. 
(For details on First Steps, see the 
BULLETIN for April 1, 1948; the In- 
dian films, the BuLLETIN for June 
15.) 

The Department of Social Affairs 
is also compiling a catalog of social 
welfare films produced in various 
countries and availabie to govern- 
ments of other countries. The catalog 
will be sent to all governments and 
will provide them with information 
on existing social welfare films which 
they will be able to obtain either di- 
rectly or through the United Nations. 

Subjects will include films on child, 
family, and community — welfare; 
housing; industrial health and wel- 
fare: juvenile delinquency; social re- 
habilitation of the handicapped: so- 
cial services for migrants and refu- 
gees; and special activities of agen- 
cies in the social welfare field. 
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News In Brief 

e Geneva. Newsreel material filmed 
in the Paiais des Nations during the 
Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion was shown in theaters through- 
out Switzerland during three succes- 
sive weeks, a record never previously 
attained. The three films in the In- 
Vother. 
Child. and Community, were also 
shown in Geneva at the World Health 
Organization meeting. 

e@ Mexico City. The Secretary of 
Education has decided to establish 
obligatory teaching about the United 
Nations in all Mexican schools and 
colleges. Thousands of Mexican 
schools will be provided with U.N. 
material including posters, film 
strips and 16mm films. 

e@ Lake Success. A film strip project 
concerning the work of the U.N. 
\tomic Energy Commission and pre- 
senting the two main different points 
of view has been approved and pro- 
duction begun. A script for a film- 
strip on the General Assembly is now 
in preparation. The departure of the 
first U.N. Police Unit was filmed by 
all newsreels and shown throughout 
the world. It was also covered in de- 
tail by the U.N.’s own camera Unit. 

@ Rhodes. A U.N. cameraman pro- 
ceeded to Palestine to cover the U.N. 
activities there in both still photo- 
graphs and motion pictures. 

e@ Stockholm. The Swedish Minis- 
try of Education has offered to make 
a Swedish version of Searchlight on 
the Nations. 


dian village welfare series 


7 FILMs AND VISUAL INFORMA- 
TION DIVISION 

booklet, “Films for International Un- 
published by the Edu- 
cational Film Library Assocation, a 


recommends a 
derstanding.” 


non-profit, educational organization. 
It contains articles on the use of films 
by persons prominent in the film in- 
dustry and educational and critical 
circles. It also neludes a selected. 
annotated list of 250 films. “Films 
for International Understanding” 
may be ordered from the Educational 
Filim Library Association, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., at 
one dollar per copy. Payment should 
accompany the order. Do not order 
from the United Nations. 
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The Headquarters Planning Commission. Mr. 
Wallace K. Harrison (center) discusses the 
final plan with the international team of archi- 
tects. “I can say for my part, that the co- 
operation has been perfectly wonderful, and ! 
think we have tried to build . . . a workshop 
for peace.”’ 
(UN-11249) 


The scale model of the permanent Headquar- 
ters, as adopted by the Planning Commission. 


(UN-7007) 


On a pier, along the East River, the children, 
whose playground has been taken away, form 
their own “Planning Commission.” They 
suggest to a U. N. engineer how, in their minds, 
the permanent headquarters should be built. 


(UN-6878) 





In listing films on subjects of inter- 
national interest, the United Nations Film 
Board has given priority to the following 
categories: 

FILMS ON THE UNITED NATIONS: work 
of the organization, political, social, 
and economic problems, life and con- 
ditions in various countries. 

Firs ON HEALTH: public health and 
hygiene, child care, disease prevention 
and first aid. 

FILMS ON NUTRITION: food pveparation 
and preservation, dietetics. 

FILMS ON AGRICULTURE: farming meth- 
ods, soil conservation, forestry, fish- 
eres. 

Listing of a film here does not necessarily 

mean that it is sponsored by the United 

Nations or that the organization w Il ob- 

tain prints on request. It merely indicate 

that such a film exists and is availabl: 
to the public. For more deta.led informa 
tion, one should address the compan 
which produced the film or whch dis 

tributes it in its country of origin. A 

list of abbreviations and sources follows 

the film listing. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Work of the Organization 
Nations. USA, 


18 min., sd., b&w., 


SEARCHLIGHT ON THI 
World Today, °47, 
16 mm. 

The new significance of “freedom of 
information” and the part pleyed by 
the communications systems of the 
world in bringing the work of U.N 


to the people. English. French, “Le 
droit de connaitre.” Spanish 

Specialized Agencies 

THE PEOPLE BETWEEN. Canada, NEB. 
“47, 20 min., sd.. b&w., 35mm & 
16mm. 
The work of UNRRA in China 
English. 

UNRRA IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Czecho 


slovakia, Czech. Newsree! Unit, °46, 
9 min., sd., b&@w., 35mm & 16mm 
The role played by UNRRA in th 
rehabilitation of Czechoslovak‘a. Czech 
UNRRA IN THE WAKE OF THI 
ARMIES. Canada, NFB, °44, 12 min., 
sd., b&w., 35mm & 16mm 
Scenes of the November 1943 UNRRA 
Conference in Washineton, wi:h briet 
explanations of the purpose of UN- 
RRA. English, French (15 min.) 
UNRRA IN THE WAKE OF THI 
ARMIES. (Discussion Traler) Canada 
NFB, “44, 6 min., sd., b&w., 
& 16mm 
Discussion points and questions on the 
possible political and economic effects 
of UNRRA’s work. English, French. 
We Survived. 47, 11 min., sd.. b&éw., 
25mm & 16 mm 
The condittons in post-war Poland: the 
need for relief: brief review of the work 
of UNRRA. Polish, Engl sh (BraF) 
THe STAR AND THE SAND. UK, CO] 
“45, 20 min., sd., b&w., 


35mm 


35mm. 


The story of Yugoslav civilian refugees 
and their temporary 


settlement in a 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN FILMS 


tent city at ElShad, Egypt, with 
UNRRA supplying the basic needs of 
food, shelter, and clothing. English. 
RELIEF PLANNED FOR WAR-TORN LANDS. 
Canada, NFB, 7 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. 
& 16mm. 
The needs of the war-torn European 
countries and UNRRA’s work in re- 
lieving conditions; scenes of the UN- 


RRA conference in Montreal. English. 


International Understanding 


BorpDER Wiu£THOUT- BaAyoneETs. USA, 
RKO-Pathé, °47, 16 min., sd., b&@w., 
35mm. & 16mm. 

The story of the 5,000-mile unfortified 
Canada-United States border, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Under the 
joint supervision of the American and 
Canadian authorities, 30,000,000 per- 
sons cross the border annually. English. 

Cire UNIVERSITAIRE. France, De Cavig- 

nac, 30 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. & 
16mm. 
Life in the hostels of the international 
university where foreign students live 
while they study at the Sorbonne and 
other schools of Paris. French. 

Common Cause. UK, COI, °42, 11 
min., sd., béw., 35 mm. & 16mm. 
The unity of the Allies in spite of 
national differences in background and 
environment. English. 

THe House I Live In. USA, RKO- 
Pathé, °45, 10 min., sd., b&@w., 16mm. 
@ 35mm. 

Frank Sinatra, the singer, teaches a 
group of boys that racial and religious 


prejudice is both stupid and cruel. 
English. 

THEY Met 1n Lonpon, UK, COI, °41, 
12 min., sd. b&w., 35mm & 16mm. 


Statesmen and scientists of the United 
Nations discussing at the 1941 meet- 
ing of the British Association plans for 
i “New World of freedom and plenty.” 
(A. Eden, Maisky, J. Winant, Well- 
ington Koo, E. Benes, J. Orr, and J 
Huxley). English 

Topay AND Tomorrow. UK, COI, °44, 
32 min., sd., b&w., 35mm & 16mm. 
An_ historical survey of the Middle 
East countries with their problems of 
soil erosion and food production. The 
economic and © scientific cooperation 
achieved during the war between the 
countries of the Middle East, Great 
Britain, France, U.S.A. and the U.S.- 
S.R. through the Middle East Supply 
Center. English 

We Live 1x Two Wortps. UK, COT, 
°37, 15 min., sd., b&w., 35 mm 
The contrast between nationalism and 
internationalism. Switzerland as an ex- 
ample, her deep-rooted local culture 
contrasted with the fact that she is an 
international center. English. 


International Aid 

ACCORDING TO NEED. Canada, NFB, °44, 
20 min., sd.. b&w., 35mm & 16mm. 
A survey of national stabilization con- 
trols to ensure efficient distribution of 
agricultural equipment among the Allies 
and the European liberated countries 
English. 








CHILDREN OF POLAND. Denmark, Statens 

Film Central, ‘47, 11 min., sd., bé&w., 
35mm & 16mm. 
Danish relief work for children in 
Poland; the story of a Polish orphan 
who is taken care of in one of the 
relief stations. Danish. 

CHILDREN OF TRAGEDY, USA, SCF, °47, 
22 min., sd., b&@w., 35 mm & 16mm. 
The state of the children in the war- 
devastated countries and the need for 
rehabilitation. English. 

CHINA’s NEED. Canada, NFB, ‘47, 11 
min., sd., b&w., 35mm & 16mm. 

A picture of post-war China; the pro- 
gress of reconstruction work and _ the 
need for relief from abroad. English. 

A DEFEATED PEOPLE. UK, COI, *47, 20 
min., sd., b&w., 35mm. 

Problems facing the Germans and the 
British Occupying Authorities in the 
reconstruction of the country. English. 

K.R.O.—-GERMANY 1947. UK, COI, °48, 
11 min., sd., b&w., 35mm & 16mm. 
The tasks of a Control Commission 
Officer in Charge of a German Kreis; 
the problems which come up in the 
daily reconstruction work. 

Tur Last Cuancr. Switzerland, Prae- 

sens Film, *43, 117 min., sd., b&w., 
35mm & 16mm. 
The story of a group of refugees from 
different countries seeking shelter in 
Switzerland. English, French, Italian, 
German, Yiddish, Serb. 

THE LeAN Years. USA, USOE, 746, 

20 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
What the United States and _ other 
countries are doing to meet the needs 
of devastated and starving areas all 
over the world. English. 

PassPoRT TO NOWHERE. USA, RKO- 
Pathé, °47, sd., b@w., 18 min., 35mm. 
& 16mm. 

A report on Europe's 850,000 dis- 
placed persons; details of D.P. camps 
in Germany, with emphasis on the con- 
dition of the children. The U.S.A. 
program in action, English. 

THE Way FROM GERMANY. 
*47, 11 min., sd., b&w., 
16mm. 

The story of the people deported to 
Germany by the Nazis and their trek 
home after the liberation. The life of 
the 1,500,000 homeless in camps, and 
the problem of their future. English. 

Work OF THE RED Cross Topay. UK, 
BIS, (with notes) 

The wide 
Red Cross. 


UK, .COE 
35mm. @ 


range of activities of the 


International Economics 


Foop, Secret OF THE PEACE. Canada, 
NFB, °45, 11 min., sd., b&w., 35mm 
and 16mm. 

A survey and analysis of food condi 
tions and problems in Europe at the 
end of the war. English, French. 

Foop, SECRET OF THE PEACE— PREFACE. 
Canada, NFB, “45, 1 min., 36mm @ 
16mm. 

A Canadian war correspondent (Greg’ 
ory Clark) stresses the fact that though 
the war is won, the fight for food is of 
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equal urgency and importance. English, 
French. 

Discus- 
"45, 1 


Foop, SECRET OF THE PEACE 
sion Trailer. Canada, NFB, 
min., 35mm & 16mm. 
Questions and discussion points of a 
typical adult audience group which has 
just seen “Food, Secret of the Peace.” 
English, French. 


Give Us THE EartuH. USA, MGM, °47, 
sd., b&w., 35mm & 16mm. 
The problem of the world’s food supply. 
English. 


GivE AND TAKE WITH Mexico. USA, 
Frith, °48, 22 min., sd., color. 

Mexico is exerting a definite influence 
on present-day life in the U.S.A., espe- 
cially in music, dance, architecture, 
dress design, jewelry, etc. Mexicans 
working on construction jobs, railroads, 
and farms have eased the labor short- 
age in the U.S.A. English. 


Labour FRONT. Canada, NFB, °43, 21 
min., sd., b&w., 35mm & 16mm. 
The story of the mobilization of the 
United Nations manpower. A _ back- 
ground for discussion of the question 
whether we can achieve in peacetime a 
use of manpower resources comparable 
to that of wartime. English, French. 


HEALTH 


Public and Rural 


Mercy FLIGHT. Canada, NFB, °48, lu 
min., sd., b@w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
How planes are used as ambulaties in 
the vast forest areas of Saska.chewan. 
English, French. 

CHILDREN IN TROUBLE. USA, NY 
comm., 48, 10 min., sd., b&@w., 16mm. 
& 35 mm. 

How community agencies can plan and 
co-ordinate their efforts to avoid juven- 
ile delinquency. English. 


Disease Prevention 


ANOTHER TO CONQUER. USA, NatTB, 
41, 18 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
Tuberculosis in a Navajo Indian fam- 
ily. How disease can be prevented if 
taken care of in time. Explanations of 
the symptoms and methods of cure. 
English. 

CLoup IN THE Sky. USA, NatTB, *40, 

18 min., sd., b&@w., 16mm. 
Story of a Spanish-speaking family of 
Texas and their experience with tuber- 
culosis. How early diagnosis and pro- 
per care are essential to treatment. 
English. Spanish. 

TUBERCULOSIS, ITS DIAGNOSIS, TREAT- 
MENT, AND Controt. USA, EBF, 
41, 11 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 

The nature, transmission, diagnosis, and 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 


English. 


NUTRITION 


AnpD So THEY LEARN. USA, Gen mills, 
46, 13 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
The story of a laboratory school, show- 
ing teachers in training; how nutrition 
instruction can be integrated w'th ele- 
mentary school subjects to teach chil- 
dren about food values in a simple and 
effective way. The advantages of in- 


cluding community health workers in 
the educational approach to better nu- 
trition. English. 

BETTER Eatinc. USA, Apex, ‘47, 7 
min., sd., color, 16mm. 
Encourages use of idle land around the 
rural home for growing a variety of 
vegetables for the table. How much 
healthier a family is when eating a 
variety of vegetables, and how these 
can be grown by simple gardening 
methods and at little cost. English. 
Spanish. Portuguese (IIAA). 

Foops AND Nutrition. USA, EBF, ‘39, 
10 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. 
Normal dietary requirements of carbo- 
hydrates, fats, proteins, minerals vita- 
mins, and water are presented by ani- 
mated drawings and_ phctography. 
Photomicrography shows growth of cul- 
ture tissue. Metabolism is discussed in 
some detail and treated pictorially. 
English. Spanish. Portuguese. Afri- 


kaans. 

For HEALTH AND Happiness. USA, 

USDA, °41, 11 min., sil. & sd., color, 
16mm. 
Discusses the vital bearing good nutri- 
tion has on human health and hap- 
piness. Outlines food requirements for 
various age levels. English. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF Diet. USA, EBF, 

43, 10 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. 
The functional classification of foods; 
how nature has provided most of these 
for the young of animals and plants; 
examples of many foods in each classi- 
fication; shows by animal experimenta- 
tion what happens when the diet is 
deficient. English. 

More Mix. USA, USDA, °*44, 11 min., 
sd., b&w., 16mm. & 35mm. 
Presents the need for increased m‘lk 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Czechoslovakia—Government Informa- 
tion Services. (Consult local offices 
in most countries. 

De Cavaignac—Films de Cavaignac, 92 
Champs Elysées, Paris VIII. France. 

Apex.—Apex Film Corp., 971 La 
Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif. 

BIS—British Information Service (con- 
sult local offices in most nations). 


BraF—Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
CF—Cinemathéque Frangaise, 7 Ave. 

de Messine, Paris 8, France. 

COI—Central Office of Information, 
London, W. 1, U.K. 

EBF—Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Il. 

Frith Films—P. O. Box 565, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

Gen. Mills—General Mills Film Li- 
brary, 320 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Minneapoiis 1, Minn. 

MGM—Loew’s International Corpora- 
tion, 1540 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.. ¥. 

MOT—-March of Time, Forum Edi- 
tion, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17.. N..¥. 

NFB—National Film Board of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada. Also: Canada 
House, London, S.W. 1, U.K. 


production. For this increase, cows are 
given a treatment of the feed and 
scientific care which will increase milk 
production. English. 


AGRICULTURE 


Soil Conservation 

ALERTE AUX CHAMPS. 
min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
The fight against the Colorado beetle, 
and laboratory work done to combat it 
French. 

In Common Cause. USA, USDA, *45, 
20 min., sd., b@w., l6mm. & 35mm. 
Shows accomplishments of soil con- 
servation districts and how these are 
formed and operated. The job to ve 
done in this vital program for increas- 
ing crop production and saving the sol. 
English. 

LAND Drainace. UK, BIS, 20 min., sd., 
b&w., 16mm. & 35mm. 

Drainage and the various ways it can 
and must be done. English. 

RAPE OF THE EartH. UK, BIS, 20 

min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
Deals with soil erosion, a scourge from 
which the whole world is suffering. 
Causes: careless cultivation, wind, and 
floods. What is being done to provide 
care. English. 

New EartH. Netherlands, 20 min., sd., 

b&w. - 
Holland’s struggle against water; the 
draining of the Zuyder Zee, and re- 
clamation of soil to create new farm- 
lands. Dutch. 

THE River. USA, USDA, °38, 32 min., 
sd., b&w., 16mm. & 35mm. 

The disastrous results of deforestation 
and soil erosion in the Mississippi 
Valley. English. 


France, C F., 10 


AND SOURCES 


Netherlands Government 
Services (consult local 
most nations). 

NY comm.—New York Department of 
Commerce, Film Library, 40 How- 
ard St., Albany 1, N. Y. 

OIE—Office of Information and Edu- 
cation, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Praesens Film A. G., Weinberg Strasse 
15, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Poland — Government 
Services (Consult local 
most countries). 

RKO-Pathé, 1270 Ave. of the Amer- 
icas, New York 20, N. Y. 

SCF—Save the Children Federation, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
N.. ¥. 

Statens Film 
Denmark. 

USDA—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Motion Pic- 
tures, Washington 25, D. C. 

USOE—United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

USPH—United States Public Health 
Service, Bethesda Station, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. ( 

World Today, 450 W. 56 St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Yng Am—Young America Films, Inc, 
18 E. 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Information 
offices in 


Information 
ofhces in 


Central, Copenhagen, 
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